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MACMILLAN EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS 
COMING NEXT SPRING... 


GIFTED CHILDREN: By MAURICE F. FREEHILL, Western Washington College 
. of Education 


This book is designed to help teachers establish effective teaching pro 


Their Psychology grams for gifted children, based on clear understanding of the nature of 


giftedness and the effects of intellectual competence on learning patterns 


. 
and Education The author focuses on basic principles applicable to a variety of subjects 
it different levels of instruction. His proposals for improvement are 


thoroughly practical, aimed at strengthening and enlarging existing pro 





j 


grams, rather than at radical revision of the school system 


p S| ALED By JOHN HEISLEY JENNY, Wilmington Public Schools, 
HY C UCATION, Delaware 


Here is a long-awaited textbook for orientation courses in health, physi 


HEALTH EDUCATION cal education, and recreation, It describes the development, training re 
’ quirements professional opportunities and some special problems connect 

AND RECREATION ed with each of these fields. The author contributes, from his own long 
experience as teacher, supervisor, and coach, a profound understanding of 


the needs of beginning students—-and their instructors 


By L. CLARK LAY, Orange County State College 


s 
ARITHMETIC: Here is an ideal textbook for training mathematics teachers. It covers 
: every aspect of elementary arithmetic and also provides an excellent 
An Introduction foundation for further study in algebra and advanced mathematics. The 
basic material is presented in an interesting and novel manner, and the 
book goes beyond basics to develop many concepts necessary in algebra, but 


* 
to Mathematics often omitted from arithmetic courses. A teacher's manual and alternate 


sets of tests will be available 


The Allendoerfer Mathematics Series 


TEACHING THE Available now 


By GUY L. BOND, University of Minnesota, and EVA 


CHILD T0 READ BOND WAGNER, Newark State College 
’ 


This book systematically presents up-to-date methods of reading instruc 
* . . 1 if 1 
Th rd 7 t tion, emphasizing the continuous development of reading skills at the 
| ion primary and intermediate levels. The authors explore the problems teach 
ers face in dealing with reading readiness, skills, and growth. This edition 
contains a new section on adjustment of instruction to individual reading 
growth and an expanded discussion of word recognition, basic compre 
hension, critical and analytical reading, and remedial methods 


1960, 416 pp., Ill, $5.50 


She Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Editorial 
ASIAN AND AFRICAN EDUCATION 


MANY RECOGNIZE the growing importance of the new 
nations in Asia and Africa, The older nations, too, are 
being regarded with greater respect than ever before on 
account of the rapid changes since World War II. Strange- 
sounding geographical places and unheard-of languages 
(such as Ga and Tamil) are daily becoming more fa- 
miliar, in name at least, to multitudes 

Ihe U.S. government has put its resources behind the 
teaching of unusual and unfamiliar languages, All this is 
to the good, Had the university administrators and pro 
fessors been more alert and less functional-minded, our in 
stitutions of higher learning would have introduced the 
study of Asian and African languages decades ago, as the 
continental universities have done, At any rate, it is for- 
tunate that we now are seeing the light. 

Apart from the linguistic teaching, it is essential that 
the new programs of study place proper emphasis on 
Asian and African culture and civilization, present and 
past. A fluent linguist whose cultural knowledge and in 
tellectual insights are meager is something less than an 
asset to this country and to an Asian or African nation. 
Good scholarship alone demands content along with lin 
guistic proficiency, There are altogether too many lan 
guage courses in our liberal arts colleges which are a shade 
above the “how-to” variety 

This movement for the understanding of Asian and 
\frican nations must take into consideration the need for 
general and precise knowledge about the educational pro 
grams and problems of those countries, The recent up 
surge of interest in comparative education also should be 
channelled in the direction of learning the traditions 
underlying the school systems in Asia and Africa and the 
issues faced by them. No longer can we afford the luxury 
of confining ourselves to England, France, and Germany 
(or even to Soviet Russia) in our research work and in our 
teaching about foreign education. To teach many coun 
tries in one course is to guarantee superficiality. Leaders 
in education can show their awareness of the new facts of 
international life by making provision for special courses 
and by encouraging travel and research in connection with 
Asian and African education. 

If we want to co-operate with foreign peoples, we must 
learn all we can about them, This must be done by study, 
not merely by statements of good will 


WILLIAM W. BricKMAN 


AMHERST DEGREES WITH HONORS 

\ RECORD TOTAL of 48.5% of the 233 seniors who grad 
uated from Amherst College in June received their degrees 
with an honors diploma. Honors degrees are awarded to 
students who pursue a special honors program focussed 
on the writing of a thesis based on independent research. 
To be eligible for the honors degree, the student also 
must have an 80 college average or better. 

Of the 113 honors graduates, 86 received their degrees 
cum laude, 26 cum laude, and one cum 


laude 


magna surima 
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RELATIVE STATUS OF TEACHER SALARIES 

New FicurEs prepared by the Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, from a study by the US. 
Census Bureau comparing earnings of teachers with earn 
ings in 17 other professions indicate the following: 

Mean, or average, earnings of teachers for 1958 are 
given as $5,059; for the 17 other professions, $10,697. 
Earnings of teachers were less than half (47.3%) of those 
in the other professions. These figures exclude from both 
groups casual and partially prepared workers, They are 
for people who worked at least 27 weeks in 1958, who 
earned at least $1,500, and who had completed at least 
four years of college. For full-time workers (at least 27 
weeks), regardless of the degree of college preparation, 
the average for teachers was $4,827; for the others, $9,439 
[hese data, with many other comparisons and analyses 
are published by the NEA in a new booklet, “The Eco 
nomic Status of Teachers.’ 


Ihe 17 professional groups other than teachers tor 
which earnings are summarized are: architects, chemists, 
clergymen, dentists, dieticians, engineers, foresters and 
conservationists, lawyers and judges, librarians, natural 


scientists, Optometrists, Osteopaths, pharmacists, physicians 
and surgeons, social and welfare workers, social scientists 
and veterinarians, All earnings, professional and other 
wise, are reported for these groups. In the case of teachers 
the NEA estimates that a second school job or outside 


earnings together represent about 4.5% of the total in 
come 
CHINESE VALEDICTORIAN 
\ YOUNG CHINESE STUDENT from Hong Kong who still 


speaks English haltingly has won valedictory honors at 
Trinity College. Ying-Yeung Yam, 20, came to this coun 
try in 1955 under a Church World Service sponsorship 
program, After a year in the Regional High School in 
Falls Village, Conn., he enrolled at Trinity as a physics 
major. While maintaining a 91.1 average he sang in the 
choir and played varsity soccer. 

Yam, who will continue his studies at the University of 
California, received Trinity’s B.S. degree in June with 
honors in physics and general scholarship. He was grad 
uated Phi Beta Kappa, won election to the national phys 
ics honorary society, Sigma Pi Sigma, and was listed in 
“Who's Who in American Colleges and Universities.” He 
learned English, he at “a series’ of government 
schools in Hong Kong 


said 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEACHING 

PRACHING SCIENCE in the elementary school will present 
a problem in “retooling” teachers, regardless of teaching 
methods adopted, according to Sidney Rosen, visiting pro- 
fessor, College of Education, University of Illinois, who 
surveyed 116 elementary teachers in a township school 
system near Chicago. Dr. Rosen sought to learn how much 
science they had studied in college, whether they had 
been trained in methods, amount. of class time 
they were giving to science, and their personal attitude 
toward science teaching 

In response to the question of how much science train 
ing, about 58% the teachers, said they had only 
two college courses in science, Only 38 (about a third of 
the sample) had taken courses in science methods as 
undergraduates, Exactly five had taken graduate work in 
methods of teaching elementary science 

Maximum class time spent in teaching science was five 
hours per week (by teacher); five 
mittedly giving an average of six minutes a day to science 
Average for the sample was slightly over an hour and a 
half per week 

Although 84 teachers responding to a yes-or-no ques 
tion professed to teaching science added 
statements which indicated the opposite: 13 stated frankly 
that they disliked science teaching, and 19 were noncom 
mittal. 

‘A sense of inadequacy due to lack of a science back 


Continued on page 342) 
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| THE | 
COUNTDOWN °°... Lhe editors 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION are calm, 


Edited by William W. Brickman thoughtful, 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and Stanley Lehrer and careful with 


Managing Editor, School and Society 


° 
rHIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet permanent their facts eee 


source of information on the history, current situation, and 

possible future of segregated education in the U.S., South 

Africa, and other countries 

Because of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful * 

reference now available for the teacher, the student, and the Th Is book 
general reader who are interested in a broad understanding 

of segregation and desegregation 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various aspects of . > : rtant 
segregated education. By tapping the experiences and re tis an unpo 
search of educators and government officials—nationally, in 


ternationally, and interracially—the editors also provide a 
necessary perspective and many-sided views of the past and 


o ° 
present policies and practices concerning segregation, The contribution 


book is based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 21, 1960 
and additional material has been incorporated in the volume 


to bring the contents completely up to date lo the growing 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THe Na 
TIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segregation in Amer 


ican Education; Foundations of the Second Reconstruction of 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; Desegrega iter ature 
tion in Higher Education in the South; Desegregation in 


the District of Columbia: A Developmental Process; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 


Legal Status of School Integration; PART II], THE INTER- on a complex 


NATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in International 
Perspective; The Education of Racial Minorities in South 
Africa; Racial Segregation in Education in South Africa 


APPENDIX: Exclusive State Control Over Public Educa bh . t 99 
tion; Chronological Outline of Racial Segregation and In SU yec » 
tegration in U.S. Schools; Biographical Background of 


Contributors 
175 pages * 1960 —PAUL WOODRING 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.25 (paperback) EDUCATION EDI _— 
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ground is probably why teachers dislike teaching science, 
and, in some cases, neglect it,” says Prof, Rosen, “Whether 
the answer lies in new teaching materials, in-service o1 
summer workshop courses for teachers, or some other 
solution, the student is going to be the until the 
problem of personal biases against science is solved.’ 


lose1 


NEW TEST SCORING DEVICE 


for an examination scoring device and 


A U.S. PATENT 
method has been granted to Clarence F, Willey, head, 
department of psychology and education, Norwich Uni- 


versity. The patent represents a advance in the 
mechanics of classroom scoring of making it 
simple to have raw scores percentile ranks and a com 
bined item analysis-educational diagnosis chart available 
before the end of the class hour, Four claims were rec 
ognized in the patent, covering the method of marking the 
objective examination answer sheets by perforation, and 
the preparation of the analysis chart 

In referring to the widely used scoring 
machines and the newer optical scanning scoring devices, 
Dr. Willey said that “for practical school use my inven 
tion, even though it is strictly mechanical, is much faster 
There are a few machines in the country which can proc- 
ess as many as six thousand papers an hour, once the 
answer sheets are in the machine, But clerical handling, 
transporting, and work scheduling may mean delays of 
hours, days, or even weeks before the results get back to 
the students and their teacher, The value of immediate 
knowledge of results is lost if papers are not scored as 
soon as the examination is completed.” 

Dr. Willey said that only a few minutes of the student's 


major 
tests by 


electronic test 


time is needed for the counting of his own score, When 
the student then reviews a question, the scoring device 


becomes a form of “teaching machine 


SOUTH ASIAN LANGUAGE STUDY 

fur UNiverstry oF Cuicaco has contracted with the 
U.S. government to prepare instructional and reference 
materials for the study of the languages of southern Asia. 
The $137,753 contract, financed through the Language 
Development Program of the National Defense Education 
Act, is one of the largest made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for improving instruction 
of “critical” languages 

Edward C, Dimock, assistant professor, department of 
linguistics, and director of the University of Chicago's 
Bengali Studies Program, will head the project, which 
involves both practical and theoretical research on selected 
languages, such as Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Bengali, and the 
Munda group of languages, About 10 scholars and pro- 
fessional linguists, and as many graduate students, will 
work on the project, scheduled for completion by Dec 
$1, 1961, They will prepare instructional materials (grad 
ed readers, articles, drills, exercises, recordings, and _ trans- 


lations) for Hindi, Urdu, and Tamil 


STATE BOARDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

CO-ORDINATED ADMINISTRATION Of all public colleges and 
universities within a state by a single statewide board is 
increasing, according to a U.S, Office of Education report 
In contrast, there is a tendency away from direct control 
of public colleges and universities by a state board of 
education primarily responsible for public elementary and 
secondary This is evidenced in recent develop 
ments in California, Massachusetts, and Oregon, The study 
indicates that organization for administration of higher 
education in a state having nine or more public colleges 
can be effected in a gradual and orderly fashion and with 
out loss of local strength by the establishment of a state 
wide board to co-ordinate separate governing boards for 
each institutional unit, 

An institutional unit is defined in the study as a col 
lege, university, or a branch, campus, or center of a college 
considered to sufficient identity for 


SC hools 


or university have 
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classification as a separate institution, An example would 
be the University of California, which maintains separate 
branches at Davis, Calif., and Los Angeles 
original campus at Berkeley 

The statewide co-ordinating board should have major 
duties and programming and making long 
range plans for public colleges and universities and should 
provide budget co-ordination for them. However, it should 
not have the power to interfere with those management 
functions which properly belong to institutional govern- 
ing boards 

Ihe report stresses the the co-ordinating 
board to recognize that its chief executive officer and his 
staff are responsible for co-ordination, planning, and pro- 
gramming of all institutional units in the statewide sys 
tem, It emphasizes, however, that provision should be 
made for participation of the institutions in these proc 
csscs. 

The report analyzes the activity of 209 state boards con 
cerned with higher education in the 50 states and in the 
outlying possessions of the United ‘States, These 
are responsible for 748 institutional units 

The report, entitled “State Boards Responsible for High 
er Education,” is the work of Ernest V. Hollis and S. V. 
Martorana 


as well as its 


powers for 


necessity for 


boards 


SOVIET SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 1959-60 


Pror. IvAN D. Lonpon, Brooklyn College, translated 
the following announcement in Narodnoe Obrazovanie 
(March, 1960, No. 3, pp. 60-61) for ScHooL AND Society: 

“In this school year, as in the preceding, there will be 
given examinations for those leaving the seven vear school 
and examinations for those graduating from all types of 
10 and 11 schools of general education, Terminal 
examinations for the seven year school will be given in 
the Russian language (written and oral) and in algebra 
and arithmetic (written), In non-Russian schools, besides 


yeal 


this, there will be given a written examination in the 
native language of the pupil 
“In the 10th year of secondary 10 year schools and of 


secondary schools for the working youth, and in the I1th 
year of the [reorganized] secondary schools which include 


vocation instruction and of secondary schools for the 


rural youth, graduation examinations will be given in 
literature—a composition on a literary theme (based on 
literature courses from the &th to LOf[I1|th grades), in 


history of the USSR—oral (based on the history course 
in the 10[I1|th grade), in algebra, geometry physics 
chemistry, foreign language—all oral (based on courses 
in the 10[11}th grade with several supplementary basic 
questions from courses in the 8th to 9%{10|th grade) 


Pupils in the last year of the 11 year school will take 
besides this, examinations in. their [vocational 
specialities 


chosen 
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NEW POSTS... 

Robert Bruce. dean, Graduate School, University of 
Wyoming, appointed chief, Graduate Fellowship Program 
(Title IV) of National Defense Education Act New 
American Library Association: Florinell F. 
president-elect; Alphonse F. Trezza, executive 
secretary, library administration division; and Ronald \V 
Glens, executive secretary, reference services division 
Eric A. Walker, president, Pennsylvania State University 
is the new president, American Society for Engineering 
Education James R,. Squire, assistant professor of 
English, University of Illinois, named executive secretary 
National Council of Teachers of English Alvin J. 
Roseman, former regional director, U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration for the Far East, appointed 


officers, 
Morton, 


Assistant Director-General, Unesco Raleigh L. Smith, 
Continued on page 364 
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Seven Additional Battles for Publie Schools 
By WILLIAM MARSHALL FRENCH 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa 


’ 
Ci. BBERLEY'S “Public Education in the United 
States” (1934) recounted the series of battles to 
establish and extend the public schools of the 
U.S.: the battles for tax 


the paupe r-school idea, to make the schools en 


support to eliminate 
tirely free, to establish state supe rvision, to elim 
inate sectarianism, and to extend the system up 
These bat 
tles were won, but today there is valid evidence 
that new battles will need to be fought to make 


ward through the secondary school 


certain that the victory we thought was ours is 
really guaranteed. 
The attempt to defend and perpetuate the 


present school system might well be presented 
as additional battles: to keep the schools non 
sectarian; to assure the responsible teacher his 
professional freedom; to achieve adequate finan 
cial support; to assure every child an education 
in keeping with his interests, abilities, and pros 
pective place in society; to defend the public 
school from fragmentation; against segregation; 
and to secure an adequate supply of competent 


teachers. 


The battle for nonsectarian 
creasingly, within recent years, there has been 


schools, In- 


criticism of the public schools for the alleged 
and probably real increase in the amount of ju 
venile delinquency. Such critics prescribe either 
abandonment of public schools in favor of paro 
chial institutions or the injection of religion in 
to public schools; In some religious quarters, non 
sectarian schools are called secular schools and 
secularism is equated to hostility to religion. 
soth Roman Catholic 
have made such statements. Secular means world 


and Protestant writers 


liness or temporality. But public schools should 
reject the appellation “secular” and should in- 
sist upon the term “public or “nonsectarian.’ 


The Opponents who use “seculai will persist, 


if they can, to equate “secular” to “anti-re 
that “il 
me, you must be against me 


\\ isely SO, 


mental 


ligious” on the theory you are not for 


most state constitutions or funda 


school laws strictly forbid sectarianism 


in the public schools. While such provisions are 


unwisely used to emasculate the schools in cer 


tain instances by giving warrant for the removal 


of all library or curricular materials to which 


any minority might object (witness The Nation, 


Oliver Twist,” “Merchant of Venice,” etc.), the 
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prohibition sectarianism is fundamen 

tally sound and should be preserved. 
Professional freedom for the responsible 

teacher. The which we 


live, with its concomitant welter of opinion and 


against 


revolutionary age in 
the newer techniques ol teaching, especially in 
the social studies, has raised the question of the 
teacher's freedom and responsibility. Substantial 
organizations and individuals with a stake in the 
status quo, as well as reactionary groups which 
seem motivated primarily by blind hatred for 
any type ol social progress and taxation, alike 
are prone to scrutinize the public schools, then 
curricula, their textbooks, and their products 
Such scrutiny is a part of the American tradition, 
and schools ought not to object to an honest 
appraisal 

However, by taking statements from their con 
text and then stringing them together into a pre 
determined pattern, one can “prove” that text 
book writers are socialist or communist. It is the 
technique that enabled a bright young man to 
compose “God and Man at Yale.” It is a tech 
nique used in condemnatory bulletins sent to 
the most reactionary groups in typical American 
communities. Where 
stances, it has resulted in the elimination of text 
books and subtle pressures upon teachers to bow 
to the pressure of local power. Carried to a logi- 
cal conclusion, this technique will result in the 
teacher's being the “kept” mouthpiece of the 
dominant prejudices of the community in which 
he teaches. It will result in situations parallel 
to the following: a candidate, asked whether he 
taught that the world was round or flat, replied, 
‘I know both ways. Which do you want taught 


successful in isolated in 


here?” 

The teacher must be free to teach truth even 
if it runs counter to the lowest common denom 
inator of local prejudices. For this reason, tenure 
for teachers is an important rampart in the bat 
tle. Though much can be said against tenure, 
it is a bulwark in the battle to assure the respon 
that he may teach controversial 


sible teac her 


subjects without taking daily the pulse of the 
community and keeping his ear to the ground. 
Detense of 
and 
public schools, for, if the collegiate battlements 


freedom in our colleges 


this 


academic 


universities is related to issue in the 


fall, there will be no way of winning the battle 


} 


on the lowe! le ve ls 
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For adequate financial support. The schools 
in their demands for tax support are in active 
competition with other agencies, particularly na- 
tional defense and an extended program of so- 
cial welfare. It is fortunate at this juncture that 
generally the public school districts operate in 
fiscal independence of other governmental agen- 
cies. This fiscal independence is a great heritage 
from the past and must be preserved, for it is 
generally true that schools receive greater finan- 
cial support through this method than they 
would if they were in direct competition with 
other agencies receiving funds from a general 
municipal treasury. 

The struggle to obtain adequate school funds 
will long continue, for the tremendous expan- 
sion in the number of elementary school pupils 
seems likely to continue and the problem will 
be further complicated as these present element- 
ary school students move upward through the sec- 
ondary school grades. The newer techniques of 
teaching and the community’s demand that the 
school shall be responsible for more and more 
educational and related activities will make the 
schools more expensive. Within recent decades, 
schools have extended their offerings in music, 
physical education and the arts. They have add- 
ed radio, motion pictures, television, swimming 
pools, cafeterias, and more expensive labora- 
tories. These are worth-while subjects and equip- 
ment, but they do cost money and will necessi- 
tate higher tax rates within the present structure 
or will force the tapping of new sources of tax 
revenue. Additional state support of public edu- 
cation was cited as the principal reason for the 
institution of a state retail sales tax in Penn- 
sylvania, 

The _ present 
shares of revenue to the schools from state funds 
is one aspect of the struggle to provide more 
adequate financial support. Within our own 
time, the principle of state financial aid has 
been well established, but in actual practice it 
still varies greatly from state to state. Within 
the states where the percentage is still small, 
there will be struggles to increase the volume ol 
state aid. This struggle will be against the same 
forces which unsuccessfully resisted the move- 
ment in other states. Primarily the opponent is 
localism and provincialism in education which 
will cloak itself in the garb of “home rule’ and 
resistance to “state socialism.” 

The of Federal aid is 
fought again and again. The well-known argu- 


practice of providing larger 


issue destined to be 
ments for and against Federal aid will be repeat- 
ed until America These 
issues at present cut through the various social, 


arrives at a decision. 
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economic, and political strata of society, but will 
be determined largely by one’s stand on the 
issue of equality of educational opportunity ver- 
sus “creeping socialism.” It should be noted 
that certain national figures who stand for a 
high degree of rugged individualism favor, for 
the welfare of the nation, Federal aid to the 
schools. A notable example is the late Sen. 
Robert Taft of Ohio, at once the rallying center 
of Conservative Republicans and the co-author 
of a Federal aid bill. An inquirer in the ques- 
tion-and-answer period at a Republican rally in 
Hastings, Neb., greatly upset the composure of 
the panel of candidates by asking those who had 
opposed Federal aid to schools as “creeping so- 
cialism” how they reconciled their position with 
Mr. Taft's co-authorship of a Federal aid bill. 
Several candidates, including the late Sen. Hugh 
Butler, fumbled the question; the late Sen. 
Dwight Griswold resolved it by a penetrating 
statement that even in the Republican party 
there was a difference of opinion as to just what 
proposals were “creeping socialism.” 

An education for every child in keeping 
with his interests, abilities, and prospective 
place in society, As far as the public is con- 
cerned, the struggle revolves around such issues 
as funds for new and enlarged schools, a wider 
curriculum, and more adequate guidance in edu- 
cational, vocational, and social spheres. It  in- 
volves the current rash of criticisms of public 
education, some well-founded and some delib- 
erately designed to undermine the faith of the 
American people in one of their basic institu- 
tions. Within the profession, the debate largely 
centers around the philosophy of education and 
the curriculum, with the major emphasis placed 
on curriculum reform. The objectives of educa- 
tion, particularly in the secondary school, the 
selection of learning experiences, and the se- 
quence of studies are being debated at present. 

While the schools have wholeheartedly sub- 
scribed to the psychological principle of individ- 
ual differences, the burgeoning school population 
has forced upon the schools a higher degree of 
lock-step, institutionalized procedures than they 
wish to assume. As the enrollments in particular 
rooms advance from 25 to 35 to 45 or even more 
pupils, the pupils will be short-changed as fai 
as individual attention by the teacher to theit 
peculiar strengths and weaknesses is concerned. 
The child who needs the teacher's aid in learn- 
ing to read will get much less individual atten- 
tion if he happens to be in a class of 50 than if 
he were in a class of 25. 

Increasingly, parents are alarmed about the 
teacher-pupil ratio. Some parents, ideologically 
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committed to the public school idea in theory, 
children from 


institutions 


thei 
them 
where the teacher-pupil ratio is more favorable. 
And when their children leave the public schools 
to attend the private institutions, the interest of 


are withdrawing public 


schools to send to private 


their parents follow them into this new institu 
tion. Should this trend become more prominent 
and persist, we will be back again in the two 


track 
will be 


school system, whereby ordinary schools 
provided for the “lower” classes, while 
the “upper classes” are privileged to purchase 
a superior education for their children. Such an 
unfortunate situation would reproduce the chai 
ity school private school dichotomy which Amer- 
ica rejected a century ago. Under our constitu 
tional guarantees, as interpreted by the Suprem« 
Court in the 1925 Oregon Case, the may 
compel attendance but the right to choose what 
school the child shall attend remains the prerog 


ative of the parents. It would be unnatural for 


state 


a parent to keep his child in an overcrowded 


public school, out of sheer allegiance to the 
democratic ideal, if he knew that he could have 
purchased for his child a better education in a 
private institution. In some cities, where a strong 
private school atmosphere prevails, some of the 
public schools already have become second-class 
institutions. The spread of this practice 


where can only weaken the public schools and 


else 


undermine their democratic contributions to 


education 


The public schools have within themselves 


the seeds of their own emasculation in thy pos 
sible cult of medianocrity. Too often they are 
looked upon as a great leveling influence. They 


have done a magnificent job of leveling up, and 


that can be applauded heartily as in keeping 
with the ideals of the founding fathers who saw 
the public school as essential to successful de 
mocracy. Unfortunately, at times the schools also 
level down. Harassed teachers all too often are 
happy if every student sits on the artificial line 
which represents the median. This frequently 
connotes mediocrity of performance for the more 
hence, the cult of 
Certain of the. public secondary schools do not 


offer generally a sufficient intellectual challenge 


able students medianocrity. 


to their better students. One of the great con 


comitants of education for students with high 


intelligence quotients is learning to “get by” 


with little or no effort. Perhaps the most neglect 


ed pupil today in too many high schools is the 
pupil with superior academic intelligence. Such 


neglect is not infrequently aided and abetted by 
educational leaders. Many schoolmen who should 
know better seriously crippled the Regents ex 
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aminations in the State of New York and now 


are resisting the efforts of courageous administra 
tors in the state’s department of education to 
restore these examinations to their formerly 
honored place in education 


the numbers of 


interested in growing 


ability that the 


First 
students ol 
pulsory attendance laws and other sociological 


com 


low academic 


secondary education, 


life adjustime nt 


factors have forced into 
proposed the so-called 
curriculum for them 
propriate When it 


many pupils who should be taking the life-ad 


Prosse1 
would be ap 
that 


because tt 
was found, however, 
justment programs preferred, because of thei 
alleged prestige values, to take the college pre 
paratory subjects, the naive suggestion was made 
that democratization of the secondary 
should be achieved by requiring all students to 
take the life-adjustment programs 

Somehow, the professional leaders and teach 
ers must work out a system whereby every child 


s< hool 


may get an education appropriate to his abili 
ties, interests, and needs. This is a stupendous 
task. But an alert public has the right to insist 
that it be done. 

For preserving the public schools from 
fragmentation, Any influence, whether external 
or internal, which causes any appreciable num 


foresake the public 


ber of school children to 


school leads to fragmentation. Only as long as 
the public school serves the great bulk of Amet 
ican children will it be at its greatest strength 
The question of governmental aid to non-pub 
lic schools is fraught with the danger of creating 
fragmented public schools. If Federal or state 
aid is ever made available for church schools o1 
private schools, these institutions will grow in 
number and size. Not only will Roman Catholic 
and Missouri Lutheran Church schools apply 
for their share of the religious 
bodies which have long been committed to the 
public school ideal will establish, in some in 
stances at thei 
share in the distribution. The experience in the 
Netherlands may 
taken as an example. Instead of one strong ele 


funds; other 


least, own schools and seek to 


within recent years well be 
mentary school or secondary school in a neigh 
borhood, one may find a great number of small 
er, less adequate institutions. 

Fragmentation might well occur in those few 
Southern states which have threatened to abolish 
their public schools rather than permit the ad 
mittance of Negroes into hitherto white schools 
If the public schools are not abandoned, then 
there will be a growth of private venture institu- 
tions to serve children whose parents will not 


permit them to be “contaminated” by ex posure 
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to education with Negro children. Such frag 
mentation now exists to a small degree in var- 
ious sections, including the North, where: some 
parents do not want their children to associate 
with othe 
creeds, or economic circumstances. 

Against segregation. The Supreme Court 
has outlined, in broad principle, that segregated 
will be a 


in school children of races, colors, 


schools are unconstitutional. There 
long struggle ts implement this principle. The 
remarkable fact is the steps taken in so many 
communities which anticipated the Court's de- 
cision or which hastened to comply as soon as it 
was announced. The few sore spots that attracted 
national attention not phenomenal; the 
phenomenal fact is that in so many communities 
the adjustment was made quietly, graciously, 
and without incident. What the Supreme Court's 
implementation will bring forth by way of action 


in the South—particularly in Georgia and South 


are 


Carolina—remains to be seen, but it is to be 
hoped that the counsel of acceptance of the 
Court's decisions will prevail. 

For an adequate supply of competent 


How Citizens Look 


teachers. In our own decade, the battle has cen 
tered largely around salary schedules and recruit- 
ment. The basic fact is that America never has 
had enough first-rate teachers and has no_pros- 
pect of achieving such a goal in the discernible 
future. Indeed, in some instances, we do not have 
teachers; rather, we have certified to 
teach. One cannot hold America the 
prospect of having for every boy and girl in 


persons 
out to 


every school a thoroughly prepared, well-adjust- 


ed teacher who will create favorable learning 
situations by bringing the child and the curric 
ulum into a harmonious relationship through 
the skillful use of method. It is possible, how- 
ever, to warn that unless 
America is willing to make teaching more attrac- 
tive in 
and community attitudes. 

Here, then, are seven additional battles to be 


the battle can be lost 


matters of salary, working conditions, 


won. With John Philpot Curran, we say that 
eternal vigilance is the price of our liberties; 
and with Elihu Root, “not only is eternal vigi- 
lance the price of liberty; eternal struggle is the 
price of liberty.” 


at Teacher Tenure 


By JAMES M. CASS 


Former Research Director 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools 


M ANY LAYMEN today are convinced that tenure 
as presently conceived and practiced protects 
teachers from capricious or malicious action by 
school boards or administrators but does not 
afford equal protection to pupils and public from 
incompetents within the profession. Certainly, 
the stated purposes of tenure give equal weight to 
the security of the teacher.and to the welfare ol 
the child. But the impression given by tenure in 
operation is that virtually the whole emphasis 
individual 
when they are a liability to the profession. This 


benefit 


has been to protect teachers—even 
seems to leave pupils and public to 
through some ill-defined “trickle-down” process 
as the profession slowly upgrades its members. 
What evidence do citizens have that tenure is a 
one-way street leading mainly to benefits for the 
profession? 

First, tenure protects the public primarily by 
eliminating incompetents during a probationary 
period of, typically, three to five years. But sat 
isfactory operation requires that two clearly im- 
plied conditions be met: that rigorous standards 
of selection be imposed at the time tenure is con 


ferred, and that teachers, once past the proba 
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tionary 
make them unfit to teach. 
Second is the question of whether rigorous 


period, never develop attributes that 


standards of selection are applied at tenure time. 
Phe impression received by the public in a peri- 


od of high employment, skyrocketing enroll- 
ments and well-advertised teacher shortages is 
that they are not. In fact, the layman's impres- 


sion is that tenure is often, if not usually, con- 
ferred by default. If the probationer stays alive 

and commits no mortal sins in public—tenure 
follows as the night the day. 

Third comes the question of whether a teach- 
er—even one who passes the most severe @Xalm- 
ination of his qualifications after a brief pro- 
foreve1 
competent to practice his calling, National men- 
tal health statistics alone indicate 


ous an assumption this is. 


bationary period—can be regarded as 


how hazard- 


Fourth, then, the question arises as to wheth 
er a teacher, once accorded the prerogatives ol 
tenure, can be removed with reasonable facility 
if he is or becomes unfit to teach. Every tenure 
law, I believe, makes some provision for remov- 


ing teachers who should not remain in the class- 
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room. Seemingly, however, the main ettort of 


the profession has been directed at making such 
removal more difhcult. And this effort 
supplemented effectively by the courts in inte1 


has been 


preting tenure legislation. The National School 
Law Reporte 1959) interpreted a re 
cent Ohio court decision, State ex rel Kohr i 
Hooker (152 N.E. 2d 788, 1958), to mean “that 


if a statute is capable of being construed mor 


, 


(June 12, 


favorably to the teacher or to the board, it will 


be construed more favorably to the teachet 
Fifth, if it is difhcult to remove teachers, then 
rewards? Few lay 


their incentives and 


men would deny the vital importance of the 


what of 


freedom to teach without censorship and of the 
that Nor 
would they deny the importance of tenure in 


The 


well-being security brings 


sense of 
guaranteeing these advantages rub is elss 
where. 

Although the primary incentives that motivate 
other men, teachers, 


the 


teachers are not those of 


like 
the values, and the pressures that are our com 


everyone else, are heirs to influences, 


mon lot. Therefore, laymen are concerned when 
the major incentives to improvement that inspire 
their contemporaries are so largely withdrawn 
from young teachers. 

This is the picture as many laymen see it: a 
young teacher, fresh out of college, still in his 
early 20's, spends three years developing the 
rudiments of professional competence. He be 
haves himself and is given tenure; he has a job 
guaranteed for life. Already he 
move up a salary schedule which provides an 
Therefore, from 
the very beginning of his career, he can devote 
himself enthusiastically to the pursuit of pro 
himself 


has started to 


automatic annual increment. 


fessional excellence, or he can content 
with meeting the barest minimuin standards of 
mediocrity. Either way his tangible rewards will 
be the same. 

The public has demonstrated its willingness 
well. But as the 


the in- 


to pay teachers increasingly 


salary level rises, so does resistance to 
clusion of mediocre and poor teachers, protect 


And 


must 


ed by tenure, in across-the-board raises 


as the salary level continues to rise—as it 
this resistance will grow 

Laymen conclude from this pattern of evi 
dence that the relationship between tenure and 
the welfare of children in the classroom is neith 
er close nor clear; that the teaching profession 
has not moved forcefully and effectively to police 
itself; that the real objective has become secur- 
ity rather than more effective teaching; and that 
too eliminates incentives to im 


tenure often 


provement that are generally accepted as valid 
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in our society. The result is a damper on the 
public’s enthusiastic financial support of teach 
ing. 


It is easy to bring to the profession a highly 


critical what unidentified “citizens 


think 
in bold, unqualified, black-and-white terms. It 


re port on 


about tenure—and to couch the diagnosis 
is more difhcult to prescribe a cure. It is an 
especially sticky problem because tenure so pow 
erfully that the 


prolession presents to the nation, and because 


influences the public image 
the hard-won security it has brought is precious 
and must be preserved. Therefore, | merely will 
suggest three approaches to future consideration 
ol the subject 

The 
the teaching profession 
1,250,000) public 
about 250,000 
and dentists. Many teachers stay in the profes 


total num 


nature ol 
than 


first acknowledges the unique 


There are mor 


school teachers in contrast to 


doctors and even fewer lawyers 
sion a relatively short time so that the 


ber gives a distorted view of the profession 

those who spend a lifetime in teaching, make 
a career of it, become true professionals Olten 
the probationary period of three to five years is 
an individual is irrevo 
cably committed to teaching as a This 


suggests that perhaps full tenure should be re 


too short to tell whether 
career, 
served for those who have demonstrated their in 


tention of making teaching a career—their deci 
sion to become true professionals 

The second consideration is the changing na 
Public teaching, 


traditionally, has followed the pattern of one 


ture of the profession school 
classroom, one teacher, 30 pupils, and a closed 
This pattern is. changing with startling 
rapidity. Even in the elementary school, special 


door 


ization is becoming the rule. Today we have an 


increasing number of specialists in guidance, 
languages, and re 


will team 


art, music, science, foreign 


medial work. Tomorrow we have 
teaching, more educational TV, foreign language 
laboratories, and an expanding galaxy of aides 
ind specialists in many fields 

This differentiation of the teaching function 


[here 


teaching, 


will make the profession more flexible 


will be more avenues for entering 
greater variety in the levels of professional com 
petence required, and a wider range of tangibl 
rewards open to all 


I hese And as the 


teaching function becomes progressively differ 


changes are coming fast 


entiated, natural check points are provided in 
thorough evaluation of 
Well-defined 


into each 


the 
individual 


career pattern for 


competence. standards 


will have to be set for entrance new 


level of teaching. These standards will have to 
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be firmly and consistently enforced throughout 
the nation. They should be set and enforced by 
the profession itself. 

Phe third approach is the development of a 
more for handling griev- 
ances both by and about teachers. Justice in the 

misunderstanding, malad- 
misconduct must be 


effective mechanism 


cases ol 
and 
knowledgeable, and sympathetic in order to be 
fair. Therefore, action to redress grievances must 
local, and it must taken with the full 
participation of responsible members of the pro- 


day-by-day 


ministration fast, 


be be 
fession. 

The pattern evolved by the teaching profes- 
sion will have to be as unique as the profession 
itself, but it may profit by the attitude -of the 





medical profession which believes that by pro- 
tecting the public against malpractice and in- 
competence within its ranks, it is providing the 
best guarantee of security to its own honest and 
competent members. 

Hopefully, when future consideration is given 
to these issues, every interested group will be 
represented effectively. For the issues raised here 
are neither the sole concern of the profession’s 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
nor even of the teaching profession as a whole. 
School boards and superintendents, necessarily, 
must be vitally concerned. But, in the final an- 
alysis, it is the public that has the greatest stake 


ol all. 


The Preparation of College Teachers 
By ALLAN O. PFNISTER 


University of Michigan 


M ANY OF OUR CURRENT DEBATES about the suit- 
ability of various programs for the preparation 
of college teachers arise out of a failure to define 
with any clarity the role of the teacher. By int- 
tially confusing “faculty member” with “teach- 
er,” we erect insurmountable barriers 
to fruitful discussion of the issues. At the under- 
graduate level, it may be psychologically difhcult 
to distinguish between “‘faculty 

“teacher”; admittedly, it is much 
so at the graduate level. Psychologically possible 


almost 


member” and 


easier to do 
or not, however, the only way to begin a logical 
discussion of the preparation of the college 
that will lead anywhere is 
that portion greater Ol 
circumstances 


teacher to abstract 
less, depending upon 
of the faculty member's role that 
is called teaching. 

If we examine the teaching situation, we find 
that by reducing it to the most simple elements 
we have: one who ts called a teacher; one per- 
son, or more, designated student(s) or learner(s); 
and subject matter with which teacher and stu- 
dent (s) are concerned. (1 am not ignoring all 
that recent literature has said about objectives 
involving attitudes and skills and values. We 
must speak of attitudes with respect to something 
or someone, skills with respect to something, 
with And with 
teacher-student subject matter we must have the 
means by which 


values respect to something.) 


the teacher communicates sub- 
ject matter or something about subject: matter. 
The above does not exhaust the complexity of 
the teaching situation, but I believe that othe 
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elements may be subsumed under these basic 
categories. 
Let us consider first the teacher vis-d-vis sub- 


ject matter. Subject matter in the teaching situa- 
tion is something personal. As Newman suggests, 
knowledge or subject matter is “‘a 


mind.” It 


State or con- 


than a collection 


of discrete items; it is the individual creation of 


dition of is more 
the mind. Or, as Philip Leon suggested in his 
inaugural address at University College, Lei- 
cester, a professor (and I would insert the word 
“teacher’) is one who “manufactures a subject 

he makes English literature as a Professor of 
English and French literature as a Professor of 
French; as a historian he makes history and de 
termines which part of it shall be ancient, which 
medieval, which modern, and which the end of 
The is not a phonograph, 
playing back bits of information which he has 
gathered hither, thither, and yon. Rather, he is 
personally responsible for having encountered 
the world of knowledge and for having fash- 


history.” teache1 


ioned out of this encounter something called 
subject matter. 
Although the teacher cannot be considered 


apart from subject matter, the possessor of sub- 
ject matter may not be a teacher. For the teach- 
ing situation demands the student and the com- 
munication between and student. Here 
we must emphasize that in relation to the sub- 


teacher 


J]. H. Cardinal Newman The Scope and Nature of 
University Education’ New York: Dutton, 1958), p. 93 
P. Leon, “The Professors An Inaugural Lecture” 


(Leicester, England: University College, 1955), p. 5. 
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ject matter of the teacher, the student is relative 
ly ignorant—for the subject matter is a personal 
creation of the teacher. The student stands in 
need of the teacher because he stands in need of 
the subject matter which is the teacher's. 

The relation of teacher to student is dynami 
The teacher, who has confronted the world olf 
knowledge, forms his subject matter and com 
municates with the student. Communication im 
plies give and take. It is not passive receptivity 
or absorption. 

When the 
tion, he faces the whole question of methodology 
\s is true of the creation of subject matter, com 
munication is personal and alive. Methodology 
varies with the personality of the teacher, and 
it also varies with the subject matter. Commun 
ication in the physical sciences or in mathematics 
may be different from communication in a se 


teacher is involved in communica 


ond language or in music. But essentially, meth 
odology involves the best possible conversation 
between the teacher and the student. The con 
versation is not haphazard; it is initiated, carried 
forward to an end, and it has purpose and di 
rection. 

In effect, we have sketched above the outlinc 
of a theory of teaching. Let us see if this theory 
helps in our consideration of the preparation of 
college teachers. Some of the propositions devel 
oping out of this theory are: 

(1) The preparation of teachers is a lifetime 
task. This is trite—but in its triteness it is ig 
nored too often. No level of formal education 
is wholly responsible for preparing college teach 
ers, nor is any one level wholly to be blamed 
if teachers are not better teachers.* The under 
graduate school shares in the preparation. The 
undergraduate school introduces the student to 
the subject matter of a discipline, and, if it does 
the job well, begins to make him realize that 
the subject matter is more than a collection of 
sense impressions, isolated facts; it assists him 
in gaining the “philosophy” of knowledge, as 
Newman would term it—the ability to 
things in relation to one another—and it assists 
him in making a start at formulating his own 
approach to the world of knowledge. 

Ihe graduate school takes the process furthe: 
And the graduate not finish the 
process, for it only can assist the student to gain 


view 


school does 
more tools, more insight. 

In terms of time spent in any institution, the 
employing college may have the greatest respon 
sibility. It must provide the opportunity for the 
teacher to continue to grow and to create. If, 
for various reasons or conditions, the employing 
college is not able to provide circumstances for 
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growth, then it cannot wholly blame the schools 
The preparation cannot be 


that preceded it. 
completed at some arbitrary point such as the 
Ph.D. 

(2) What I have just stated vis-dvis subject 
matter applies equally to communication. Re 


cent studies suggest that relatively few students 
look back to a particular undergraduate college 
faculty member as the source of inspiration to 
enter college teaching. Less than one-third 
(29°°) of the college teachers in one study* re 
ported that the desire to enter college teaching 
On the othe 


involved, it is 


came in undergraduate college. 


hand, in a study in which I am 
found that a few colleges produce an inordinate 
ly large number of future college teachers. In 
the medieval university, the masters constituted 
a guild, and completion of the academic pro 
gram led to induction into the guild. Perhaps 
in this latter day we need more of a sense ol 
“guild” in the undergradute college. Perhaps 
those colleges sending large numbers of persons 
into college teaching high sense of 
guild.” Perhaps teachers therein are more suc 
cessful in communicating a view of knowledge 
rather than isolated bits of information. 

Ihe graduate school clearly has a responsibil 
ity in the area of communication. By the time 
of reception of the highest degree, 75% of the 
future faculty members have decided upon col 
conducting in 


have a 


lege teaching as a career.’ By 
quiries into the nature of communication in a 
specific discipline, the graduate school can as 
sist the future teacher in developing skill in com 
municating 

Sut 25°) of those who enter teaching decide 
upon a college teaching career after completing 
graduate study. Moreover, one study shows that 
directly from 
Thus, 


teachers enter 
graduate into college teaching.® 
the employing institution also has a responsibil 
ity to assist the teacher in gaining skill in com- 


only 45°, of new 


school 


munication. 

Skill in communication develops over a period 
of time. Perhaps the most meaningful discussions 
of methodology occur in the teaching situation 
rather than in courses generalizing about meth- 
odology. But reflection on communication can 

Cf., |. 8S. Diekhoff, “The Domain of the Faculty” (New 
York: Harper, 1956), pp. 50ff. 

* J. E. Stecklein and R. E. Eckert, “An Exploratory 
Study of Factors Influencing the Choice of College Teach 


a Career” (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
1958) 


ing as 
Press 
Ibid., p. 7 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Col 
leges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59" (Wash 
ington, D. ¢ National Education Association, 1959), p 


17 
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not be left to chance. Some systematic investiga- 
tion and discussion are necessary. As the orator 
gains skill through practice—guided and systema- 
tic practice—so the college teacher gains skill 
through practice—guided and systematic prac- 
tice. Rarely does one become an effective orator 
who does not reflect systematically upon what 
he is doing. Similarly, I fail to see how the col- 
lege teacher can be effective without reflecting 
systematically upon what he is doing. 

(3) Not only is the preparation of a college 
teacher a lifelong process, but the theory of 
teaching outlined above requires that we think 
always of the three-dimensional teaching situa- 
tion. We cannot argue the relative importance 
of subject matter and communication. By defini- 
tion, a teacher must be both a master of his 
subject and a skillful communicator. By defini- 
tion, he is not a teacher if he cannot communi- 
cate. By definition, he is not a teacher if he does 
not have something to communicate. By defini- 
tion, he is not a teacher if he does not have stu- 
dents with whom to communicate. 

(4) If our theory of teaching is valid, we 
not equate publishing with good teaching. I do 
not depreciate publication as an important part 
of the role of the faculty member; however, pub- 
lication may vary in importance with the type 
and complexity of the institution in which the 
faculty member is located. Publication implies 
addressing one’s peers, requiring their evalua- 
tion.” Teaching vis-a-vis the indispensable stu- 
dent implies communication with one who is 


can- 


less than equal. 


(5) Need the teacher engage in research? If 
research implies publication, the teacher as such 
need not engage in research. If research is lik 
ened unto continuous inquiry into the disci- 
pline, the making of subject matter, the teache1 
fails to do research at his peril. He stops grow- 
ing. He always must be mastering his subject 
matter; he always must be looking for the rela- 
tions of one discipline to another. 

(6) Is the Ph.D. degree the right degree, or is 
the Ph.D. program the best program? Assuming 
that the Ph.D. program is to assist the student 
in gaining skill in creating subject matter 
through investigation, it presumably is good 
preparation for college teaching. If the disserta- 
tion represents an honest investigation into a 
portion of subject matter, it may be an excellent 
experience in the methods of inquiry. If it is 
simply training in the skill of developing a pub- 
lishable piece, it contributes much less to the 
depth and skills required by the teacher. 

Ironically, “Ph.D.” includes the term “philos- 
To have a “philosophy” implies to have 
the 


ophy.” 
an overview, a command of the science. of 
subject matter, to know how to deal with it 
and to see it in relation to other subjects. If the 
Ph.D. program leads to a philosophy, then it is 
good preparation for teaching. If it does not, 
then it contributes less to teaching, and perhaps 
it contributes less to mastery of the subject mat 


ter than we are willing to admit. 


7G. K. Plochmann, Journal of General Education, 12: 


170-175, July, 1959 


Evaluation of :Educational Philosophies 
By JOHN MARTIN RICH 


State University College of Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 


0. R DIVERSE educational philosophies must be 
assessed on the basis of certain criteria if they 
are successfully to meet the grave challenges of 
the many complex social and ideological issues 
facing America in the latter half of the 20th 
century, 

1. Current educational philosophies which are 
undergirded by beliefs in mental discipline, rac- 
ial superiority, innate ideas, the mind as a pas- 
sive receptacle, and other notions are worthless 
for present-day American education. Educational 
philosophies which make their appeal to dog- 
matism, authoritarianism, superstition, mystical 
doctrines, and unreflective customs and conven- 
tions are inadequate to give direction and mean- 
ing to education. An outlook in keeping with 
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the latest scientific knowledge is the only suitable 
and defensible position worthy of conducting 
the direction of educational thought. 

2. A philosophy which espouses the education 
of a few rather than the education of the many 
is inconsonant with the democratic aspiration 

3. Educational philosophies should recognize 
the dynamic and changing nature of American 
society and should formulate the educative proc 
ess in such a way that youth would be enabled 
to direct changes for the improvement of social 
conditions. Thus, a philosophy that in any way 
assumes a fixed and immutable social order, in 
which an ideal educational system will hold true 
once and for all time, is woefully unrealistic and 


Continued on page 355) 
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Higher Education 


Achievement  édited by Lois B. MURPHY and ESTHER RAUSHENBUSH. 4. coin 


. th ening report of an intensive study of a group of students during their 
in e four years of college and two years thereafter, undertaken by the faculty 


College Years: of Sarah Lawrence to determine what factors make for a productive or 
s 


unproductive college experience, and how important emotional maturity 


A Record of is as preparation for higher education. The project balanced the judgment 
Intellectual and of the students (as revealed in tests and questionnaires) against views of 
Personal Growth faculty members. $4.95 


By ALGO D. HENDERSON. A comprehensive analysis of current prob- ae 
lems and controversies in American higher education (and what is being Policies and 


done about them) that is timely reading for all those interested in who 
should go to college, how state colleges should be organized for better Practices in 
coordination, and how both an institution and its students should be fi- 
nanced. In this time of inquiry and change, Professor Henderson gives 


insight into the effort that is being made and force and definition to the Higher Education 


goals that are being formulated. $5.75 


Edited by LEWIS B. MAYHEW. A guide for college faculties in clarify- 

ing the aims, improving the curriculum, and strengthening the teaching 

General in general education programs. The eight contributors, outstanding pio- 

. neers in general education, discuss administrative practices, curricular 
Education: problems, the quality of teaching and the faculty, and methods of evalua- 
“ tion and research. “Dr. Mayhew has been most fortunate in his selection 

An Account and of authors, and skillful and discriminating in his editing. This book is 
Appraisal required reading for anyone concerned with the problems of liberal or 
general education at the college level.”—-JUpsoNn R. BUTLER, Dean, Junior 

College, Boston University. $4.00 


By WILLIAM K. SELDEN. An informed and dispassionate appraisal of 


accreditation that traces the development of this American system, and 


compares it with methods employed in other countries and other times. A dit ti . 
“Because accreditation has had, and continues to have, a vital influence ccre | a ln. 
on all of American higher education, a full length treatise on this subject 4 Struggle Over 

is Overdue. Mr. William Selden fills the need with his new work which 

gives an historical summary of accreditation, a description of current re- Standards in 
lationships and problems, and a look ahead. . . . a contribution to the Higher Fducation 
understanding of American higher education, past and present.”—-Davip 

D. Henry, President, University of Illinois. $2.50 


Ad ministration 


Public School By SAM B. TIDWELL. This is the first book to apply established account- 


ing principles specifically to public school funds. Here are the methods, 
Fund techniques, and practices that will enable school business officials to im- 
prove and standardize their accounting methods, and to provide the 


. 
. = ° e ° . ~ . 
Accounting: 50,000 local school districts with the controls which complete financial 
Pri . l information supplies. “Will be welcomed widely as filling longfelt needs 
rincip eS of school business offices and of municipal and governmental accounts.” 


and Procedures The American School Board Journal $7.50 








By ROBERT E. WILSON. A unique picture of the superintendent's job, 


this is a candid analysis of his qualifications, hazards, and rewards—with The Modern 
constructive suggestions on how to handle the job effectively. “. . . this 

book should be on the shelf of any school administrator who wants to 

learn from experience. I recommend it heartily not only to those who are School 


contemplating a life in school administration but also to the experienced 
men who need a professional lift from time to time. “The Modern School 


Superintendent’ will be good for both.”—-Natt B. BuRBANK, Superinten- Superintendent 


dent of Schools, Boulder, Colorado, in Overview $4.50 


General Guidance 


By PAUL DOUGLASS. A definitive examination of the thought and writ- 

T hi f ings of Dr. William S. Learned, brilliant staff member of the Carnegie 
Cac Ing OF Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, whose professional at- 
tention centered on a careful reappraisal of the learning process. “Paul 


Self Education: Douglass with discernment and sincerity now presents Learned to us at 
‘ a time when drastic change in our thinking and our teaching is needed, 

As a Life Goal and shows us a direction we had better not miss.”"—-DetMerR Gooner, Edi- 

tor, Improving College and University Teaching $3.50 


By FREDERICK L. REDEFER and DOROTHY REEVES. written specifical- 
ly for those interested in teaching as a career, this comprehensive volume 


will help beginners to choose, apply for, and get started on teaching jobs; Careers in 


and will constructively direct those teachers who want to find new and 


better positions. “... a fine contribution . . . well written and should be Education 
helpful to young teachers whose careers lie ahead of them.”—WILLARD 
S. Ev_spree, Teachers College, Columbia University $4.00 


By RENEE PETERSEN and WILLIAM PETERSEN. A Project planned by 


WARREN ROVETCH, Director, Education Research Associates. The 


University Adult phenomenal expansion of adult education programs sponsored by col- 


leges and universities has highlighted the need for a well-defined policy 


Fd - ° and purpose to guide them. On the basis of their extensive survey of 
ucation: current practice, the authors stress the need for more systematic guid- 
‘ : ance of the students according to established intellectual disciplines. In 

>: : Guide to Policy cludes a unique and comprehensive bibliography of adult education 
(Coming November 9) $5.50 


Edited by SAMUEL EVERETT. Professors of education, an educational 
guidance counselor, and preparatory school and university teachers dis- Programs for 


cuss the needs of the gifted students and suggest programs to meet such 


specific situations as the limitations of a small high school or a rural en- * a 
vironment. They examine some procedures that have proven effective in t e | ted: 
other countries with a view to incorporating these into our own educa- ; 
tional system. A program emphasizing scientific training during secondary A Case Book in 
education is also given. Fifteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society Seconda Education 
(Coming January 4) $5.50 ry 








By RALPH K. WHITE and RONALD 0. LIPPITT. in cottaboration with the 


late Kurt Lewin, the authors conducted these now classic experiments 


Autocracy and in the dynamics of democratic, autocratic and laissez-faire social situa- 


tions on small children. Here the authors review and extend the insights 
that emerged from their earlier observations; some aspects of the data 


.s 
Democracy: are here reported for the first time. The results of these experiments, to- 


gether with the findings from case studies of individual children, provide 


An Essay in a basis for understanding reactions in larger groups, such as the family 

. . y ¢ . . ¢ a i ~ ati © 9 ; a. 
Experimental Inquiry or classroom, and can be applied to groups on the national and interna 
tional scale. “A classic investigation.”"—RoGer G. BARKER, University 

of Kansas $6.00 


Philosophy, History, and Current Practices 


By HERBERT A. THELEN. Here is a compelling argument for a drastic 


overhauling of our educative system that gives exciting glimpses of what s 
could be accomplished if we were to utilize the knowledge provided us Education 
by the social sciences. We know much about the nature of man, knowl- 

edge, and society; about the dynamics of learning by individuals; about d th 
intergroup relations and social action; and about community improve- an e 


ment—why, asks the author, has this knowledge made so little dent on 


our educational practices? He provides tested classroom procedures, mod- Human Quest 


els illustrative of what would happen if education were formulated as 
a branch of the social sciences. (Coming November 9) $4.95 


By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS. his is a provocative discussion of who is go- 


M f ing to foot the bill as the needs of education expand. It is also a consider- 
ore esources ation of the vital need for increasing teaching effectiveness. Professor 


Harris, a distinguished teacher and an eminent economist, argues both for 


for Education increased federal spending and for increased productivity in the teaching 


profession. The Third John Dewey Society Lecture. $2.95 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER. A distinguished educator challenges our col- Ed ti 
leges and universities to take a hard look at what they are teaching for, ca ion 
and to ask themselves whether they are training students to earn a living 

at the price of learning to live wisely. “. . . some of the finest of his state- and 
ments are preserved in this small volume, which contains so much wis- 


dom, intellectual and moral, and which holds so much meaning for our M | Wi d 
troubled times.” New York Times Book Review $3.50 Ola is om 


. . By EDWARD D. MYERS. Complementary to “A Study of History” by 
Education il the ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, who has provided a summary chapter, this book 
is a unique record of the role of education in all recorded civilizations. 

p ti f “It is a timely volume. . . . The background, the perspective, which this 
erspec ive 0 book provides is not merely interesting reading; it is highly relevant mate- 
rial for all those who are seeking to appraise the soundness of our pres- 


o 
History ent system.”—OLIveR C. CARMICHAEL, former President, Carnegie 
$6.00 


Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


17 mur bookstore or tron 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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inadequate. Since change is inevitable, the ques 
tion is whether change should be left to fortul 
tous circumstances, patchwork techniques, and 
misguided efforts, or whether those who teach 
should develop in those who learn the necessary 
abilities, attitudes, and methods of reflective in- 
quiry to direct the course of change for the pro 
gressive enhancement of society. 

4. An educational philosophy should contri 
bute an understanding of man’s relation to man 
in such a manner that social relations will be in 
Those educational phi 
nationalism, 


creasingly humanized. 
losophies that 
“statism,” “localism,” and allegiance to strictly 
ethnocentric beliefs become the nemesis of the 
fruitful solution of man’s moral and educational 
problems in today’s international community 
And attitudes and modes of thought which dis 
tort, disrupt, and truncate man’s relation to man 
by allegiance to unsupportable beliefs of a by 
in this 


breed exclusive 


gone age are antithetical to human life 


Consequently, all educational philoso 
and uncritical 


century 
phies that foster an 
parochialism are inadequate for guiding Amer 
ican educational developments 


exclusive 


5. Educational philosophies should be test 
able: 
proposals could effect needed educational change 
by carefully delineating the models or proced 
ures for making a program operational Specifie 
and detailed prescriptions for conducting an ed 
but educa 


each philosopher should show how his 


ucational program are unnecessary; 
tional philosophies should be sufhciently tang 
ible and functional so that the real meaning and 
import of their concepts can be realized when 
applied. Every educational philosophy should 
contain not only available empirical data to sup 
port its conceptual framework, but also should 
undertake empirical studies to ascertain the 
validity of the conceptual framework and the 
that when it 1s into 


result put 


conseg ue neces 


practice 


REPORT 


The Case Approach to the History of Education 


By ROBERT E. BELDING 


College of Education, State University of lowa 


-a fl 
i HIS 1S THE STORY of the case approach used by 
this snore-sensitive instructor in educational his 


tory. For this “I was there’ method the write 
has assumed the role of an ageless reporter who 
has wandered across the Western world, drop 
ping in on students being educated during the 
past 17 millenia. 

His first report from the cro-Magnon 
catches the naked Hunkara as he leans against 
his cave entrance and passes on impressions of 
his extremely informal open-air education. Sub 
sequent ‘“‘on-the spot’ interviews are conducted 
with Zelophe-Had, the Egyptian priest appren 
tice, with Callias, the Golden Aged Athenian, 
with a Jewish scholar as the A. D. years get un 
der way, and with a “typical” catechumenal con 
vert. Marcus the Roman holds forth in one case, 
a humanist lad, 


eta 


then an early university student, 
a puritan, a Pestalozzi waif, and a “recent” grad 
uate of Dewey's Laboratory School. In all, 30 
cases have been both primary 
sources and secondary works, with generous val 
from educational 
historians as University’s Father 
Sands at 


written from 
such 
Marquette 
Michigan, 


idations contemporary 


Ganss, Eggertsen at and 


California. 
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These rendezvous in history have served only 
as a springboard to stimulate interest in further 
readings and in class discussion. Use of a stand 
ard text fills gaps in the chronological flow of 
the historical cases. Just as indispensable would 
appear to be the extensive readings for individ 
ual reports from members of the class. 

Would such an inductive approach work with 
other instructors of educational history? This is 
but a variation on a theme, and any techniques 
should be matched to teaching personalities. At 
best, this is a neophyte method possessing num 
erous rough edges to be smoothed. For this writ 
er, the case approach* would appear to have 
succeeded when used selectively in both uppel 
class and early graduate courses 

\ case is considerably more difhcult to put to 
gether than a lecture, but once the class recovers 
from the shock of hearing the professor refer to 
his favorite pupils as those who are dead and 
buried, it seems to pay off in the class interest 


and challe nge it creates 


author to his 
June, 
Cases 


* ‘The applied by the 
comparative education reported in the 
1958, issue of Comparative Education Revieu the 
themselves have been published by the Campus Stores 
State University of lowa, under the tithe “Students Speak 

Around the World 


case approach 
classes, is 
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RESEARCH 


Relationship of Self-Rating Items on 
Intellectual Curiosity and Persistence to 
National Merit Scholarship Test Scores 


As AN INDIVIDUAL is influenced by his school en 
vironment, many different types of learnings are 
organized into the nervous system and become 
understandings, attitudes, skills. 
these habits and attitudes are nonaca 
in nature even though they may have 


habits, and 
Some of 
demic 
their genesis in the formal school situation. Too 
little is known about these nonacademic 
which potent in 


achievement as the academic 


corre 
high-level 
For ex 


lates, may be as 
correlates. 
ample, Paul F. Brandwein' poses the hypothesis 
that three factors—Genetic, Predisposing, and 
Activating—are all necessary for the development 
of high-level ability in science and that no one 
of them is sufficient in itself. 

On April 29, 1958, about 7,000 juniors from 
over 300 high schools in Kansas took the Nation 
al Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. In Feb 
ruary, 1959, these students, now seniors, complet- 
ed a questionnaire prepared by the University of 
Bureau of Educational Research and 

The final count that about 
1,700 questionnaires, or about two-thirds, had 


Kansas 


Service.” showed 


been returned. Included in the questionnaire was 
a set or cluster of four self-rating items pertain 


ing to intellectual curiosity and _ persistence. 


These items appear below. The numbers in par- 
entheses indicate the number of students mark- 
ing each response. 


1. How would you 
ual curiosity? 
(Do you frequently ask yourself why a particular 
thing is so or how do I know it is true?) 
1—Considerably below average (16) 
2—Somewhat below average (187) 
3—Average (1,979) 
1—Somewhat above average (1,875) 
5—Considerably above average (635) 


rate yourself in terms of intellect- 


How would you rate yourself in terms of willing- 
ness to stand discomfort (a cold, illness, etc.) in 
completion of a school task? 

1—Considerably below average (44) 

2—Somewhat below average (183) 

3—Average (1,868) 

{—Somewhat above average (1,893) 
5—Considerably above average (706) 

How would you rate yourself in terms of willing 
ness to spend time, beyond the ordinary schedule, 
in completion of a given school task? 

1—Considerably below average (58) 

2—Somewhat below average (313) 

5 Average (1,862) 


By KENNETH E. ANDERSON 


Dean, School of Education 
University of Kansas 


and TILGHMAN ALEY* 


Dean, El Dorado (Kan.) Junior College 


{—Somewhat above average (1,825) 

5—Considerably above average (635) 

How would you rate yourself in terms of question- 
ing the absolute truth of statements from textbooks, 
newspapers and magazines or of statements made 
by persons in position of authority such as teachers, 
lecturers, and professors? 

1—Considerably below average (46) 

2—Somewhat below average (486) 

3—Average (2,335) 

t—Somewhat above average (1,426) 

5—Considerably above average (389) 


Humanistic Composite and Science Composite 
Standard Scores from the National Merit Schol- 
arship Qualifying Test obtained for all 
those students who responded to four self-rating 
items by checking one of the five possible re- 
These scores were used in the calcula- 


were 


SPONSES. 
tions. 


The purpose of the study was to relate the 


standard test scores obtained to the responses of 
the students on the four self-rating items. This 
was done by analysis of variance and ¢ tests to 
differences between response groups 
on each of the four items. 

The assumption of normality was not tested, 
since it was felt that the nearly 4,700 test scores 


would tend to produce a nearly normal distribu- 


ascertain 


tion. The second assumption of homogeneity of 
variances was tested for by using the Bartlett 
test. Only three of the chi-square values were 
deemed significant, indicating for the most part 
that homogeneity of variances did prevail ex- 
cept for Item | with regard to the Science Com- 
posite Scores and Item 2 for both the Human 
istic and Science Composite Scores. Non-homo- 
geneity of variances in these three instances was 
not deemed too serious because homogeneity 
of variances probably would have been obtained 
had the response groups with a low N been elim- 
inated. Furthermore, the F values were excep- 


On leave as University of 


Kansas 
P. F. Brandwein Ihe Gifted Student As Future Sci 
entist’”” (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955), pp. 9-12. 
2K. E. Anderson, “University of Kansas General Re- 
search Project 4542-5570: A Study of the 1958 Kansas 
Participants in the National Merit Scholarship Program.” 
* A, L. Edwards, “Experimental Design in Psychologi- 
cal Research” (New York: Rinehart, 1950), pp. 197-199. 


a graduate student at the 
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tionally high and the probability levels of the ¢ 
tests for significance were raised to | in 1,000. 

Results of the analysis. All of the F values 
were significant at the one per cent level, indicat 
ing significant differences among the means ol 
the five response groups for each of the four 
items on the two types ol SsCOTeSs 

Subsequent to the analysis of variance, ¢ tests 
were run between response groups | and 2, 2 and 
5, 3 and 4, and Tables | to 


the results for each of the items for the two types 


f and 5 t indicate 


ol scores. 


Fables | and 4 show that the response groups 


| (considerably below average) and 2° (some 


what below average) did not score significantly 
on the and 


posite tests; that group 3 


different Humanistic Science Com 


response (average 


scored significantly lower than group 4 (some 


what above average); and that response group 4 
scored significantly lower than response group 5 
(considerably above average) on the same tests 


The 


» ATE 


Tables 2 and 
that 
group 


results for Items 2 and 3 in 
The results indicate 


than 


not so conclusive 


group 3 scored significantly lower 


{ and group 4 scored significantly lower than 


group 5 for both tests. 
Tables | to 4 do 


Although 


group 5 


not show the re 


sults, scored significantly higher than 

iny group below it, group 4 scored significantly 

higher than any group below it, and so on (un 

table results indicate otherwise 

If one rank 
9 


the self ratings 1, 2, 3, 


less the 
correlations between 
ranks of 


runs orde 
!, and 5 and the 
the self-rating groups according to the means on 
the Humanistic and Science Composite tests 
assigning ties in rank where the means did not 
differ significantly from each other, one obtains 
correlations above .85, except possibly in one in 
stance. The probability that the sum of squares 
of rank differences, when N is 5, will not be ex 
is about .05 when r is 
that 
tionships exist between the self-ratings and the 


Items | to 4 on 


ceeded by chance alone 


85.' Thus, it would appeal positive rela 


mean scores fo both tests 

\ different study,® using the product-moment 
coethcient of correlation method, produced sig 
nificant correlations at the one per cent level of 
60 and .48 when the scores of 100 students on 
items were correlated with the Human 
Scores 


\ word of explanation about the 


the four 


istic Composite and Science Composite 


respectively. 
scores on the self-rating items is in order. If a 


person rated himself 5 (considerably above aver 


) 


a on Items 1, 2, 3, and 4, his self-rating score 


ge) 


was 20. [These scores were the ones correlated 


with the test scores 


Summary. Whether tendency to rate is the 
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TABLE 1 
t Tests for Item 1 


Means of 


Value of f Response Groups 


Humanistic Composite 
Response Groups 

vs 2 

2vs3 

3vs4 

4vs5 

lvs3 


Mean 
17.19 
15.80 
17.34 
20.14 
21.66 


Group 
1.21 } 
6.19° 
20.07* 
8.48° 
Not Significant 


Science Composite 

Response Groups 
lvs 2 
2vs3 
3vs4 
4vs5 
lvs3 


0.78 
4.59° 
22.68° 
5.86° 
Not Significant 


16.19 
15.17 
16.85 
19.97 
21.67 


Significant at the one per cent level or the probability 
value of f is less than | to 1,000 


TABLE 2 


t Tests for Item 2 


Means of 


Value of ft Response Groups 


Humanistic Composite 
Response Wroups 
lvs 2 
2vs3 
3vs4 
4vs5 


Mean 
13.00 
17.56 
18.15 
19.48 
20.16 


Group 


Science Composite 
Response Groups 
}vs2 
2vs3 
3vs4 
4vs5 
lvs 4 


18.34 
17.19 
17.76 
19.26 
19.94 


1.58 
10.94° 
4.64° 
Not Significant 


Significant at the one per cent level 


n 1,000 


or the probability 
value of ¢ is less then 1 


(Item 1 to 4) 
is open to question; but if this is true, these fac 


same as possession of these traits 


tors seemingly carried over to some degree into 
National Merit 


achievement as measured by the 
« holarship Test. 
How well these and other items in the ques 


tionnaire will correlate with achievement as 


measured by grades or grade-point averages in 


actual college work is not known. However, it 


is possible that a new dimension will be added 


to use in prediction studies of college success 
Plans are underway to study the items in the 
in connection with the grades re 
University of Kansas fresh 


the questionnaire in 1958 


que stionnalre 


ceived last year by the 


men who comple ted 


as high school seniors 


‘FE. G. Olds 
9:155-149 

G. J. Silovsky 
Relationships of 


{nnals of Mathematics Statistics, March 
1938 
and K. EF. Anderson 
Non-Academic 
ment-Participants and Non-Participants in the 
Merit Scholarship Testing 


Mathematics, LX:3, 191-198 


A Study of the 
Achieve 
National 
and 


Correlates to 


Shoo 


1960 


, 
4 . 
Program cence 


March 
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Humanistic Composite 


Response Groups: 
lvs 2 
2vs3 
3vs 4 
4vs5 
lvs3 


Science Composite 


Response Groups: 
lvs 2 
2vs3 
3vs4 
4vs5 
lvs3 


TABLE 3 


t Tests for Item 


Value of f 


0.97 
3.20°* 
12.06° 
5.48* 
Not Significant 


0.76 
2.54 
10.15° 
3.96° 
Not Significant 


3 


Means of 


Response Groups 


Group 
1 


Mean 


17.88 
17.23 
18.05 
19.67 
20.67 


17.62 
17.06 
17.81 
19.36 
20.16 


CONFERENCE 


* Significant at the one per cent level or the probability 
value of f is less than 1 in 1,000. 

** Significant at the five per cent level or the probability 
value of ¢ is less than 5 in 1,000. 


In support of the above statement we reler to 
a study by Nason of 237 superior high-school 
students. Nason identified a pattern of traits 
which appeared to distinguish between high 
and low achievement “A pupil with 
this pattern was described as being satisfactorily 


students. 


adjusted; he planned to go to college, he had a 
fairly specific future vocational plan, and _ rec- 
ognized either an inspiration or a source of en- 
couragement.”® Nason also indicated that the 
pattern of circumstances did not completely ac- 
count for achievement or lack of tt. 
This suggests a missing key to the pattern which 
might well be the self-evaluating items in this 
study or the persistence-questing spectrum of 


academic 


REPORTS 


traits described by Brandwein.? These may con 
stitute what so many writers have termed moti- 
vation. Perhaps of most importance is an in- 
creased stress on or return to an intellectual 
climate in the public schools and colleges, Loo, 
the High 
achievement and performance for all students, 


may be 


especially for superior student. 


but primarily for students, 
likened to a three-legged stool having genetic, 
activating, and persistence-questing legs.* Any 
program for the superior student that does not 
likely to be 


superior 


possess these three supports is 


floored. 


TABLE 4 


t Tests for Item 4 


Means of 


Value of t Response Groups 


Humanistic Composite 
Response Groups: Mean 
15.54 
16.31 
18.09 
20.59 
22.47 


Group 


lvs 2 1 
2vs3 2 
3vs4 3 
4vs5 4 

5 


Science Composite 

Response Groups: 
lvs 2 
2vs3 
3vs4 
4vs5 


15.35 
15.67 
17.66 
20.51 
22.37 


0.50 
10.07 * 
20.39° 
7.29° 


* Significcnt at the one per cent level or the probcbility 
value of ¢ is less than 1 in 1,000. 


L. J. Nason, “Academic 
School Students Angeles: 
California Press, 1958), p, 67 

’ P. F. Brandwein 

Ihid 


Achievement of Gifted High 
(Los University of Southern 


op, cil 
| 


pp. 9-12 


Indiana University Airborne Television 


Conference and Workshop 


1x HUNDRED TEACHERS, instructional materials 
specialists, and school administrators attended 
the Indiana University Airborne Television Con- 
ference and Workshop, June 27-July 1. Through- 
out the meetings emphasis was placed upon tele- 
vision’s goal of finding a more economical trans- 
mission and operational technique to relieve 
teachers of some of the “showing and telling” 
burden, thus giving them time for creative work 
with individual pupils. 

John E. Ivey, president, Midwest Airborne 
Television Instruction, indicated three impor- 
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tant goals to be realized through the project's 
evaluation procedures. First, can the use ove 
IV of the the time 
and equipment provide a quality program that 


best teachers with needed 


will assist the classroom teacher in interacting 
with the pupil to integrate him with his learn- 
ing experiences? From the economic standpoint, 
can substantially better educational quality be 
cost per pupil than with 
installations o1 
that to 


geographic area would cost three times more for 


achieved at lower 
ground transmitter 


is known 


non-use ol 


television? It cover the same 
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that 
the 


ground than for airborne installations and 


ground and airborne TV maintenance tor 
same size audience is about equal. Finally, can 
management undet 


effected? This may require a state organized like 


a system of local control be 
a single school system or the establishment of an 
Dr. 
Ivey foresees that by using 20 planes and six T\ 
United States 
could be covered by 72 half-hours per day of in 


interstate compact or school corporauion 


channels per plane, 92°, of the 


| 
structional telecasts. 

hours ol 
1961, 


\ trial six-month period of three 


telecasting a day will begin in January, 


lrom a plane flying over Montpelier, Ind. By 
September, a full academic year of programs will 
be carried on two channels for six hours daily 
Courses will range from elementary-grade arith 
metic to college Russian and will be offered on 
a schedule of frequency for each course of two 
to four times per week. 

\ previewing session to evaluate educational 
1\ kinescopes produced a number of observa 
tions. Included among them were that television 
can provide a background for skill development 
present materials not otherwise available, and 
give each pupil a front seat for demonstrations 


Felevision’s use in education places a definite 


responsibility on the teacher for motivating 
learning and has greater presentation potentials 
than the usual TV lecture technique. 

I. Keith Tyler, director, Radio 
ucation, Ohio State 


educational challenges 


Television Ed 
University, defined the two 
First, he cited the de- 
mands of citizens for a better education for all 
children to help them cope with a dynamic s0- 
ciety with an increasing fund of knowledge. That 
done with an increasing school 


this must be 


population adds the second problem. Educa 
tional television can help in motivation and 
presentation; but teacher and pupils must com 
plete the learning cycle by practice, appraisal, 
and application 

Edgar Dale included the following among the 
problems in integrating educational media: a 
hardening of the curriculum, increasing special 
ization, personal fears of the teacher in being in 
tegrated into a total pattern, and failure to study 
tele 
vision there must be clearly defined objectives, 


the total communication process. To use 
an effort to find where help is needed, and a 
realization by the teacher of her own role in in 
struction as a guide and stimulator of learning 
RICHARD GILKEY 
Indiana l 


niversily 


The TEPS Conference at San Diego 


Mi or: THAN 1,000 participants attended the 15th 


\nnual Conference of Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, San Diego (Calif.) State 
College, June 21-24. 
“The Education § of 
This conference, like the two immediately pr 


ceding it, involved representatives from over 60 


The conference theme was 


Teachers: Certification 


academic and learned societies and associations 
It was a working conference, with 40 discussion 
groups each spending eight hours of intense dis 
cussion of the principles, problems, purposes, 
and procedures of teacher certification 

There was agreement that reciprocity of teach 
er certification among the states should be estab 
as a basic vardstick 
lol reciprocity was proposed Thus, the 
work of the National 
Teacher Education 


lished. National accreditation 


Inport 


tance of the Council fo 


Accreditation of was much 


lise ussed. 


Strong emphasis was voiced for greater reli 


ance upon all the segments of the profession for 


guaranteeing adequate standards within the 


teaching profession. In short, many felt that too 


much dependence had been placed upon the 


certification process 
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Of major concern was the assignment and mis 
The 


propel 


assignment of teachers big question was 
assignment. Most 
to certifi 


cation, the actual enforcement of proper assign 


how to guarantee 


agreed that although this was related 


ments would require a co-ordinated approach 
involving more than certification alone 

Many believed greater responsibility for cer 
shoul 


And 


thus it was held that institutional recommenda 


tifvying as to fitness to teach should be 


dered by the institutions educating teachers 
tion should be an important aspect of teacher 
certification 


As to the 


contusion, Some said it should attest to compet 


purposes of certification, there was 


ence and good practice. Others said it was only 
one instrumentality and its effectiveness was de- 
pendent upon being in concert with all other 
segments of the profession responsible for en 
forcing standards 

Some called for the legal agencies and pro 
fessional agencies and institutions to work in 
closer relationship and harmony 

There was a persistent attitude that broad re 


quirements for teacher education must supple 
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ment any remnants of narrow, inhibiting tech 
nicalities. Moreover, self-indulgence and vested 
interests were given a thorough challenging in 
favor of a look at the total problems of teacher 
education. However, there much 
expressed that all parties interested in certifica- 
tion be officially represented in establishing  re- 
quirements and policies. 

Nearly everyone at the conference was anxious 
for the profession at large to be involved more 
directly in professional matters such as teacher 
called for 
groups to be mandatory, legal adjuncts to state 


Was concern 


certification. Some groups advisory 
departments of education. 

One gained the impression at San Diego that 
there was developing throughout the U.S. an 
ever-stronger feeling among educators that more 
adequate means should be created not only for 
better educating teachers, but also for giving 
greater attention to the which 
teachers must function. ‘Teachers appear greatly 
concerned over quality in education, but they 
often noted that quality in education requires a 
climate and a set of conditions making high 
quality possible. 


conditions in 


There was strong reafhrmation of the impor- 
tance of co-operation and understanding among 
all interested in the 

The conference was keynoted by L. D 


teachers. 

Has 
kew, dean of the College of Education, Unive 
‘Cel 
tification is a mass instrument, not a precision 


education of 


sity of Texas. Among other things, he said, 


tool... . Certification is at its best when it is an 
integral part of a trilogy composed of accredita- 
tion of institutions, teacher-education stath and 
certification.” 

The San Diego conference marks the last of a 
series of three conferences on teacher educa- 
tion. Apparently much understanding developed 
among the various groups interested in teachei 
education. However, it was pointed out over and 
over that the decisions and action programs ne 
essary for the improvement of teacher education 
would have to be made at home in the institu- 
tions and agencies involved. 

D. D. DARLAND 
National Commission on Teache 
Education and Professional Standards, 


NEA, Washington, D.C. 
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International Conference 
on Physics Education 


Mon rHAN 100 delegates from 29 countries par- 
ticipated in the conference on physics education 
held in the Unesco House, Paris, July 28-Aug. 
4. Among the numerous topics discussed were: 
physics in general education, the role of the 
laboratory, the use of tests, the training of teach- 
ers, and the program in physics for engineers and 
other professional groups. Questions considered 
were: When should physics as a distinct discip- 
line be placed first in the education of youth? 
\re the present textbooks and jthe material 
taught, especially at the secondafy level, ade- 
quate and appropriate for one legrning today’s 
science? (The work of the Physica'fScience Study 
Committee received attention durflhg one entire 
session.) How may films and telev#sion be used? 

The discussions over the lunch able and dur- 
ing the “free” hours with representatives from 
the far parts of the world are some of the con- 
ference’s most memorable events. It is startling 
to find almost identical problems have arisen 
in South Africa, Europe, the Far East, and the 
U.S.A. One is tempted to conclude that the 
troubles we worry about in this country result 
not from our own educational system, but from 
the nature of physics and of learning. 

Ihe final resolutions largely suggested by del 
the U.S. 
ring. These were adopted without dissent. A few 


egates not from have a very familiar 


quotations will indicate the extent to which the 
problems of physics education in many lands 
are similar. 


In our view physics is an essential part of the in 


tellectual life of man at the present day and the 
study of physics provides a unique interplay of logi 
cal and experimental disciplines. Studying physics 
and the physicist’s methods of acquiring and evaluat 
ing knowledge should therefore be regarded as a nec 


essary part of the education of all children 


In many countries education in physics, both for 
non-specialists and for future specialists, is unsatis 
factory. In all countries improvement is essential at 
some levels of teaching. Experiments have been initiat 
ed in some countries to try to find ways to make im 
provements; we welcome and encourage such experi 
ments. They are particularly necessary and important 


at the level of seoondary schools or their equivalent 
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Experiments and solutions will probably take diffe 


ent forms in different countries.* 


We stress that efficient instruction in physics re 
quires specialized teachers who can keep abreast of 
developments in a rapidly growing subject. We are 
alarmed at the present shortage of such teachers, pat 
ticularly in view of the growing demand for physics 
education. ‘The shortage is likely to become more 
acute in the years ahead 

These notes were written in Rome a few days 
after the conferente. A visit to Foro Romano 
reminds one of the rise and decline of civiliza 
tions. That sequence may not be ended. Surely 
international forums, especially those on educa- 
tion, should be potent factors in building and 
retaining an enlightened age and in removing 
possible causes of its destruction. 


J. W. Bucnta 


University of Minnesota 


* With respect to this resolution, the U.S.A. was con 


sidered to be a leader in seeking improvements 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The State of English in College 


I, AN EDITORIAL in SCHOOL AND SocieTy (Jan. 
30, 1960), Mr. Brickman laments the ‘‘sorry state 
of English in college” and opines that “whatevei 
else may be taught indifferently or poorly, there 
is every right to expect that English at least 
should be taught with success.” Mr. Brickman is 
right on both counts, but to understand why 
college English is in a sorry state, why it is often 
taught with indifferent success, and what is need- 
ed to the situation, it is 
probe the subject more deeply. 
The causes of the present situation are com- 
plex and interrelated in 


correct necessary to 


a confusing pattern. 
However, it is possible to discover three major 
forces at work: inadequacy of English prepara- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools; unwill- 
ingness on the part of college professors outside 
the field of English to demand, or even expect, 
literacy from their students; and a_ professional 
weakness in the field of English resulting largely 
from the relegation of freshman English courses 
to a service role and secondary status. The com- 
bination has produced the lamentable situation, 
and it is the combination which must provide a 
solution. 

While most elementary and secondary school 
systems in recent years have taken seriously their 
obligation for the building of foundations in 
English grammar, mechanics, and rhetoric, it is 
equally evident that the size of classes, student 
loads, and peripheral obligations have consistent- 
ly militated against the teacher's capacity to at- 
tain the established goals. Not even the most en- 
lightened and conscientious high-school teacher, 
for example, can long survive under the load of 
100 or 150 essays a week and a seven-hour class- 
room without seriously questioning the 
legitimacy and feasibility of such aims. Under 
the pressure of circumstances, the program is 
watered down, the papers are graded superfi- 
cially or the number of assignments reduced, 
and students subsequently are sent to college 
having written, for critical examination at least, 
shockingly little. However, in most cases this con- 
dition is deplored quite as much by the high- 
school teachers and administration as it is by the 
faculties of the colleges, and corrective measures 
have been taken locally wherever and wheneve1 
availability of staff and money has made them 
possible. But the sad fact remains that, in spite 


day 
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of such efforts, an unbelievably large proportion 
of students entering the colleges every fall are 
found to be substandard in English proficiency. 

Although the origins of this problem (chron- 
ological origins at least) seem to lie in elemen- 
tary and secondary school training, the conven 
tional attitude of college faculty members out 
side the English department is an additional 
factor of major significance. Since the establish- 
ment of English departments less than a century 
ago, faculty members in other fields of specializa- 
tion have become less and less willing to assume 
any responsibility for the literacy of their stu- 
dents. Essentially, their position has its peculiar 
logic: they reason that since a specific department 
has been given responsibility for measuring and 
developing the student's proficiency in English, 
they can afford neither the time nor the inclina- 
that 
dimension of the individual's intellectual growth. 


tion to concern themselves about single 
Thus, though they readily agree that their stu- 
dents cannot express themselves adequately, let 
alone effectively, they tolerate the status quo, 
secretly or openly castigate the English depart- 
ment, and quietly retreat to the practice of grad- 
ing for content alone, closing their eyes to the 
verbal barbarisms or resorting to the objective 
examination and thus sidestepping the entire 
problem quite easily. 

Ironically 
charged with real responsibility for insuring and 
measuring English olten  ill- 
equipped to solve the problem and find them- 
selves almost overwhelmed by its enormity. With 


the fragmentation of academic disciplines and 


enough, the very departments 


standards are 


the resulting fantastic proliferation of courses 
which has taken place during the last half-cen- 
tury, the English department, which originally 
and logically included literature, grammar, and 
rhetoric, has undergone great change. Although 
small college departments sometimes remained 
intact, faculties in the large universities saw first 
the secession of speech (often accompanied by 
drama) and later the creation of a new depart- 
ment within the parent department to be con- 
cerned exclusively with the problem of freshman 
English. well as 
courses, increased and departmental budgets re- 
mained comparatively static, administrators ex- 
pediently resorted to the now well-established 


As the number of students, as 
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practice of employing large numbers of first- or 
second-year graduate students to staff the courses 
the the 
departmental operation. Today, new instructors 


in freshman English “service” end of 


who hold the doctorate are rarely assigned to 


teach freshmen English, and if such an assign 
ment is necessary on a temporary or emergency 
basis, it is made clear to the appointee that es 
will be the reward for good behavior and 
“literary” 

departments 
the 


regarding it as a 


Ca pr 
that 
pursuits. 


advancement results from more 


Senior members of the 


generally stay as far away from whole un 
pleasant business as possible, 
hope lessly difficult problem. 


\s an inevitable consequence of these prac 
tices, the ill-prepared freshman English student 
is met in the classroom more often than not by 
an equally ill prepared, inex perie need, and poo! 
ly motivated apprentice instructor whose chiel 


obligation seems to be his own graduate study 
and who is forced to do a perfunctory job for the 
simple reason that he has neither the time not 
the experience which would enable him to do 
otherwise. Though he may try to the best of his 
ability, he cannot bring to his classroom. the 
skills, the facility, the wisdom, and_ perspective 
which are the result of experience and maturity 
lo be sure, not every experienced person is an 
inspiring teacher, nor is every inexperienced pet 
son a bore, but the practice of automatically 
stalling beginning courses exclusively with nov 
ice instructors is seriously damaging not only to 
the the individual stafl 


to that of Since the 


morale of member, but 


the students also practice 


has been emulated so much by other depart 


ments, it is not uncommon for a student to go 
through his entire first year of college education 
without any association with the experienced 
members of the faculty who are thought of as 
and 


may 


“community of scholars” 
teachers. While it 


be argued that such a condition is the inevitable 


making up the 
who should be the best 
consequence of mass education, the problem in 


volved must be recognized openly—and some 


how solved 
If something is to be done about the 
it is propel that the 


“SOrTy 
state of English in college,” 
English departments begin with serious self-ex 


amination, followed by the steps necessary to 


reorganization and revitalization. The problem 


never will be solved until the teaching of fresh 


man English is made truly respectable, given 


genuine professional status, and regarded as an 


honorable and important function of the de 


partment. But it is safe to say that no amount 


of corrective measures taken by the English de 
partments will change the status quo unless the 
clementary and secondary schools are able to 


fully 


literacy 


assume their responsibility for insuring 


basic and unless college faculties as a 


whole refuse to tolerate the substandard English 


now endemic in student writing. Then, and only 
then, with the three agencies directing efforts to 
one common end, will the “sorry state of Eng 
lish’ be improved 

D: E. McCoy 


Un versity of Illinots 


THE USES OF METHODOLOGY 


I, The Mythology of Educational Research 
The Methods Approach” (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 26, 1960), Fred N. Kerlinger deplores 
calls “the methods myth ... in the re 
search thinking of American Ker 
linger feels that method is unduly emphasized 
this em 


what he 
educators.’ 


in American educational research, that 
phasis fosters a notion that research is mainly 
that 
unscientific, 


data-gathering, and most educational re 


search is consequently superficial 
and unsound. 

Ihe article specifically criticizes Good and 
Scates’ book on educational research, noting 
that, the early edition of the book 
whole chapten called ‘The Classification of Re 
search Methods.’”’ For Kerlinger, this chapter is 
impressive evidence of a “tendency to think di 


How 


“carried a 


rectly and basically in methods terms.” 
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Scates 
classification 


that edition, Good, Barr, and 


undertook a 


Gver, kee 
discussion on 
alter 
200) pages to thoughtful analysis of such funda 
The Nature of Scientific 
Formulation and 
The 
Beyond the Superficial Aspects of Objects.” 


brie! 


of research methods only devoting ove1 


mental 
Thinking, 
Hy pothese s, 


LOpics as 
The 


Testing of 
Importance of Seeing 
The 
current version of this helpful volume is con 
(though it em 
philosophy is 


cerned with scientific approach 
that 
and with adequate research design, use 


phasizes science without 
blind) 
of hypotheses, and careful collection and analysis 
of substantial data—all of which Kerlinger 
should approve 

Adequate research methodology involves care 
ful planning, focuses attention and effort, and 


furnishes a basis for verification of findings. The 
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competent researcher is not a victim of meth- 
odology simply because he values the efficiency 
provided by appropriate method. Methodology 
is usually recognized as helpful servant, not 
master. 

Good methodology, characterized by accuracy, 
logic, and objectivity, does not countenance 
vague, illogical, gratuitous charges such as 
these from Kerlinger’s article: ‘““The methods 
myth seems to be very prevalent in the research 
thinking of American educators,” “the teaching 
of educational research . . . seems to concentrate 
largely on ‘methods of research,’ and “the 
vague vagaries of methods seem to be suc- 
cessful only in confusing the student.” Respect 
for method would require specific, tangible, de- 
monstrable evidence for such sweeping general- 
izations, rather than this series of “seems’’ state- 
ments. Without proof that the literature and 


the schools of education inspire or condone re- 
search that is as unacceptable as alleged, Ker- 
linger may be assaulting a straw man of his 
own making. 

American educational research has faults and 
limitations; but it is doubtful that the prob- 
lems Kerlinger complains of—if they exist to the 
extent that he claims they exist—are directly at- 
tributable to “the methods myth.” Some weak- 
nesses of research are probably caused by failure 
to employ proper methodology, or abuse of 
methodology rather than appropriate use. No 
recognized authority endorses mere data-gather- 
ing, or those hackneyed and superficial approach- 
es on which the article dwells, as promising edu- 
cational research. Methodology has its uses. It 
cannot be written off as mythology. 

LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 
San Francisco State College 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 


7 vat 
W E RECALL Kipling’s words that: 
There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, 
And every single one of them 
is right! 


Certainly there must be a choice of research 
methods in attacking educational problems, in 
spite of Kerlinger’s exaggerated emphasis on 
statistical-ex perimental techniques. * 

In the field of education generally and in edu- 
cational research particularly, there is room for 
courses and books dealing with different  pro- 
cedures or methods of investigation. When a 
student, professor, or author seeks to determine 
evidence on a 
choice must be 


the most effective approach to 
particular problem, inevitably a 
made between different methods and procedures 
for assembling and interpreting necessary data. 

Many graduate departments of education offe1 
at least three types of research “methods” courses 
in an attempt to provide students with the tools 
of problem solving: 

1. A general 
through consideration of such topics as formula- 
tion of the problem and hypothesis, the several 
basic approaches to problems (historical, descrip- 
tive-survey, experimental), and 
technical or research reporting. 

2. Appraisal, evaluation, and measurement— 


introduction or orientation 


clinical-case, 


intelligence tests and measures of general mental 
ability, measurement and prediction of special 
abilities or aptitudes, personality and character 
tests, measures of attitudes and interests, projec- 


tive methods and other devices for the study of 
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personality, psychometric and sociometric tech- 
niques with emphasis on standardized testing 
and statistics, and educational or accomplish- 
ment tests in schools and elsewhere. 

3. Statistics and experimental design. 

The quality of research does not reside auto- 
matically in any one or all of these three areas, 
but in the competence of the particular profes- 
sor and students. It is something less than a bal- 
anced approach to problem-solving to conclude 
method (for ex- 

techniques) Oc- 


that any one procedure 01 
ample, statistical-experimental 
cupies a preferred position or priority in educa- 
tional research. 
CarTER V. Goop 
Dean 
College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati 


* F. N. Kerlinger, ScHooL AND Soctery, 8&8: 149-151; 
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e 


Folsom & Smith, New York fund-raising 
firm, elected president, American Association of Fund 
Raising Counsel Robert D. Patton, professor of 
economics, is now editor, Journal of Higher Education, 
Administrative reorganization, University of Texas: 
Logan Wilson, chancellor, university system; Harry Ran 
som, president, Main University (Austin); Joseph R 
Smiley, vice-president and provost, Main University; and 
vice-chancellors—Lanier Cox, J. C. Dolley, and L. D 
Haskew . Joseph Ray, former president, Amarillo 
Junior College, is now president, Texas Western College 


president, Will 
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.. . At University of California, Los Angeles: Franklin 
D. Murphy, chancellor; Foster H. Sherwood, vice-chan 
cellor in charge of academic affairs; at Santa Barbara 
vice-chancellors—A,. Russell Buchanan (for undergraduate 
affairs) and Stephen S. Goodspeed (for student affairs) 
Edward K. Graham, dean, Liberal Arts, General 
Education, and Graduate Colleges, Boston University, ap 
pointed vice-chancellor and dean of faculties, University 
of Denver Thomas H. Carroll, vice-president, Ford 
Foundation, elected president, The George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.), effective February, 1961 
Edward D, Eddy, Jr., vice-president and provost, 
University of New Hampshire, is the new president, Chat 
ham College 
Sister Mary Alfred Noble, C.S.J., president, College 
of St. Teresa (Kansas City, Mo.), appointed president 
Fontbonne College (St. Louis, Mo.) Edward J. Mor- 
tola, vice-president and provost, Pace College, named 
president to succeed Robert S, Pace president emeritus 
. Sally W. Weimer, dean, Duff's Iron City Business 
Institute (Pittsburgh, Pa.), elected president Gerald 
Osborn, dean, School of Liberal Arts and Sciences, West 
ern Michigan University, appointed acting president to 
succeed Paul V. Sangren . Philip I, Mitterling, aca 
Cortelyou, C.M., appointed executive vice-president, De 
demic dean, Thiel College, named acting president 
Rev. John T. Richardson, C.M., and Rev, William T. 
Paul University, and dean, Graduate School, respectively 
At Ohio State University: John T. Mount, vice 
president; associate deans, College of Arts and Sciences 
Robert A. Oetjen and W. Todd Furniss; and Richard H 
Armitage, associate dean, Graduate School, Promotions: to 
professorships of education—Marion Conrad, Egon Guba 
Robert Haws, Maude Stewart, and W. E. Jennings; to as 
sociate professorships of education—Loetta Hunt, George 
Maccia, Willis Ray, Phyllis Krumm, Marshall Barnes 
Henry Kaufmann, Theon McClure, Robert Titus, Paul 
I. Correll, Shephard Liverant Evans, and Esther 
Schatz; to assistant professorships of education—William 
Hinton, Jr., Bernard Poland, Charles Spohn, Jr., Edwin 
Barker, and Helen Stevens 
At Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Iroy, N. Y.) 
Clayton O, Dohrenwend and Howell A. Jones, vice-presi 
dents; and James F, Newman, director of admissions 
William A, Patterson, dean, School of Engineering, Fenn 
College, appointed provost Long Island University 
appointments: Vice Adm. Chester C, Wood, vice-pres 
ident; Frederic W. Ness, vice-president and provost 
Arthur G. Zupko and R Hoxie, provosts 
Jacob I Hartstein, dean School of 
Howard R. Anderson, special assistant to president 
named provost, University of Rochester (N. Y.) Ad- 
vancements at Oberlin (Ohio) College: Thurston FE 
Manning to post of provost; William F. Hellmuth to 
deanship, College of Arts and Sciences; Andrew Hoovet 
and Francis Roellinger to professorships of English 
Charley Leistner and Forbes Whiteside to associate pro 
respectively 


Lewis 


and 
Education 


Gordon 
new 


fessorships of speech and of fine arts 
University of Washington (Seattle) appointments: 
Glenn H. Leggett, vice-provost; Dorothy R. Strawn, dean 
of women and associate dean of students; Edward ( 
Lingafelter, Jr., and David (¢ Fowler, associate deans 
School; Morton Kroll and William F. Irmscher 
directors of correspondence and of freshman Eng 
Grad 


Graduate 
study 
lish, respectively; Dorothy Bevis, associate director 
uate School of Librarianship Arthur Smullyan, exe 
cutive officer, department of philosophy 
Kenneth E. Young, former dean of faculty, University 
of Alaska, named executive vice-president, University of 
Nevada. Lloyd A, Drury, director, Statewide Services, is 
now dean of services John F. Olson and Eric H. 
Faigle appointed vice-presidents, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni 
versity At Western Reserve University: Donald \ 
Stophlet, vice-president for development; Rozella M 
Schlotfeld dean School of Nursing Lester G 
Crocker, Winfred George Leutner Distinguished Professor 
of Romance Languages and chairman of the department 
Alden H. Clark, vice-president, Holt, Rinehart and 


and 


and 
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Winston, named _ statt officer responsible for evaluation 
and co-ordination of new theories, methods, and devices 
of teaching in American educational system Jack W. 
Peltason and Stanley C, Robinson appointed deans, 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, and of Division of 
University Extension, respectively, University of Illinois 

Otto Springer, professor of Germanic languages and 
literatures, University of Pennsylvania, is now dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences Jerry E. Wulk, assistant 
dean of student affairs and associate professor of educa 
tion, University of Nevada, appointed dean of men 
Kenneth E, Clark, professor of psychology and associate 
dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota, will as 
sume duties as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Jan. 1, 1961, or earlier. 

Robert E. Hill, assistant professor of finance, University 
of Illinois, named dean, College of Business Administra 
tion, Kent State University . Robert D. Stout, head, 
department of metallurgy, Lehigh University, is now 
dean, Graduate School At University of Akron 
Ohio Dominic J]. Guzzetta co-ordinator of research 
William A. Rogers, dean, Evening and Adult Education 
Division; and Norman F, Washburne, associate professor 
Spencer Shank, Robert W. Bishop, 
and William R. Nester appointed dean of special set 
vices, dean of Summer School, and acting dean of men 
respectively, University of Cincinnati At University 
of Michigan: Floyd A. Bond, dean, School of Business 
Administration, effective Jan, 1, 1961; Howard S. Bretsch 
dean, School of Graduate Studies; James ( 
chairman, department of Romance languages 
professors—John §S,. Brubacher (higher Ken 
neth I, Rowe and Robert H. Super language 
and literature), Gerald S. Brown (history), George | 
Hourani (Arabic studies), Leslie Kish (sociology), Warren 
\. Ketcham (education), and Joseph J. Firebaugh (Eng 
lish); associate professors—James R. Squires (English lan 
guage and literature), Russell E. Bidlack (library science) 
Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz (Near Eastern studies), and Stew 
art CC. Hulslander (education) professors—Ed 
ward Engelberg and Charles R. O'Donnell (English lan 
guage and literature), William S$, Hanna (history), James 
\. Bellamy (Arabic studies), James Stewart-Robinson 
Turkish studies), Carl Cohen and Elston W. Van Steen 
burgh (philosophy), and William H. Mills and Geraldine 
I. Scholl (education) 

Kenneth E. Clark, chairman, department of psychol 
ogy, appointed associate dean, Graduate School, University 
of Minnesota Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., head depart 
ment of history, government, and philosophy, Purdue 
University, named associate dean, School of Science, Educa 
and Humanities, succeeding R. M. Whaley who re 
signed to become executive vice-president in charge of 
graduate study, Wayne State University Robert W. 
Brittel and Richard Wynn named associate deans 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh 
Roland St. Strolle, head, department of education 
Western Michigan University, appointed 
School of Education David F. Ross and Leroy 
Garrett are now assistant dean of faculty and head, de 
partment of philosophy, respectively, Bethany College 
Richard C, Gilman and Robert E. MeCarthy named 
dean and director for development, respectively, Carleton 
Robert F. Etheridge and William T. Hol- 
lingsworth appointed deans of students and of men, re 
spectively, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio At 
Yeshiva University: Joshua A. Fishman, dean, Graduate 
School of Education; Abraham J. Tannenbaum 
dean Iruman L. Hall 


of soc iology 


associate 
O'Neill 

education) 
English 


assistant 


tion 


assistant dean 


College 


assistant 


and associate professor of edu 
cation 

New York University appointments: James M. Hes 
ter, dean, Graduate School of Arts and Science; Harold 
FE. Hammond, associate dean, University College of Arts 
and Science; Rav F. Harvey, dean, Graduate School of 
Public Administration; Ralph E, Pickett, director of sum 
mer Ellis F. White, chairman 
higher education, and professor of education 
Lee A. Belford, Roscoe ( Brown 


department of 
and other 
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Dossick, Fred N, Kerlinger, Everett Lyne, George Mano 
lakes, and Elwood J. Winters (all education), Hillier 
Krieghbaum (journalism), Warren E, Bower and Allan 
F. Hubbell (English)... Edwin B. Knowles, chairman 
department of English, Pratt Institute, named dean, Div- 
ision of General Studies . Otto Wirth, chairman, de- 
partment of modern languages and culture studies ap 
pointed acting dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Roose 
velt University .. Roger E. Nelson, acting chairman, 
department of mathematics, Dickinson College, has as 
sumed duties as acting dean of the college . Theodore 
A, Ashford, professor of chemistry, St. Louis University 
appointed director, Division of Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics, University of South Florida (Tampa) . . 
Daniel F, MacDonald, assistant professor of philosophy 
St. Michael's College, named registrar and director of 
admissions .. . John E, Walsh is now director of educa 
tional research and control, International Correspondence 
Schools (Scranton, Pa.). 

Seymour B, Dunn and Charles H, Glatfelter named 
acting director of development and acting dean, respec 
tively, Gettysburg (Pa.) College ... Thomas S, Thomp- 
son is now director of college development, Knox College 
. . . Herman A, Brautigam, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion, Colgate University, 
appointed director, Division of Humanities . At Stan- 
ford University: Nathaniel C, Allyn, director of admis 
sions, Graduate School of Business; professors—Hans Sam 
elson and Ralph Phillips (mathematics); Jan F, Triska, 
associate professor of political science; assistant professors 

Charles R. Beye (classics) and Harry J. Forstman (re 
ligion) Harvard University appointments: R. Freed 
Bales, director, Laboratory of Social Relations; John W. 
M. Whiting, Charles Bigelow Professor of Education; 
John B. Carroll, Roy E. Larsen Professor of Education; 
Edwin E, Moise, James Bryant Conant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Mathematics; Perry Miller, Powell M. Cabot 
Professor of American Literature; Alfred B. Harbage, 
Henry B. and Anne M, Cabot Professor of English Liter 
ature; Edwin H, Sauer, associate professor of education; 
Dean K. Whitla, assistant professor of education; and 
Robert Dreeben and Robert E, Herriott, research asso 
ciates in education, 

New department heads, Kent State University: Guy 
A. Marco (library science) and Walter B. Barbe (special 
education) A, Madison Brewer and Edward L. 
Mattil named heads, departments of elementary educa 
tion and of art education, respectively, Pennsylvania 
State University Appointments and promotions, 
Illinois State Normal University: Howard J. Ivens, act- 
ing director of admissions and records; department heads 
—Victor E. Gimmestad (English) and Frank D. Horvay 
(foreign languages); associate professors—Ferman Bishop 
(English) and Donald M. Prince (education); to profes- 
sorships—G, Bradford Barber and Charles A. White 
(speech), Douglas R. Bey and Francis R. Brown (math- 
ematics), and Eric H. Johnson (education); to associate 
professorships—Allie W. Billingsley (foreign languages), 
George R. Canning (English), Alice L, Ebel and Walter 
S. G. Kohn (political George A. Falconer 
(speech), and Christine P’Simer (education) Erwin 
R. Gaerttner, Max L. Yeater, and Hubert C. Mattice 
appointed head, associate head, and executive officer 
respectively, new department of nuclear engineering and 
science, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Norman 
Wengert, former professor of public administration, Uni 
versity Of Maryland, is now professor of political science 
and chairman of the department, Wayne State University 

. . Robert E, Moody, director, Boston University li 
braries and museums, named chairman, department of 
history, College of Liberal Arts 

Promotions at St. Louis University: to professor 
ships—Daniel D. McGarry (history) and Rev, Maurice 
B. McNamee, S.J. (English); to associate professorships 
—Rev, Edward R. Vollmar, S.J., and Edward J, Marguire 
(history), Rev. Joseph P. Mueller, S.J. (philosophy), and 
Marjorie C. Moissner, Joseph A. Rogers, and Victor P. 
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Staudt (English) John E. Ivey, Jr., executive vice 
president, New York University, appointed professor of 
education and consultant to the president, Michigan State 
University. For the past year, he has served as president 
of Learning Resources Institute, New York City, and of 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction 
Promotions at College of Education, University of 
Bridgeport (Conn to professorships—Lydia A. Duggins 
William R. McKenzie, and Carroll Palmer; to associate 
professorships—Allan C. Erickson and Claire Fulcher; to 
assistant professorships—Charles J. Salek and John (¢ 
Besson . Edgar S, Kiracofe became professor emeritus 
of education, Juniata College, at the close of the 1959-60 
academic year. Advancements at the college; Robert B 
Thornburg to professorship of English; to assistant pro 
fessorships—Ronald LL, Cherry (economics), Donald Ff 
Durnbaugh (history), Dewey J. Hoitenga, Jr. (philos 
ophy), and Conrad Rothrauff (classical languages) 

Norman James and Nathan Smith are now associate 
professors of English and of history, respectively, Wash 
ington College (Chestertown, Md.) . Arthur J. Vi- 
dich, David Schwartzman, and Thomas T. Luckmann 
appointed associate professor of sociology, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, and assistant professor of sociology, 
respectively, The New School (New York City) Uni- 
versity of Chicago appointments: David Easton, Ford 
Foundation Research Professor in Governmental Affairs 
[the professorship provides full time for independent 
research]; assistant professors, department of education 
Frederick F. Lighthall and Willard J, Congreve, the lat 
ter also appointed principal, university’s high school 


RESIGNATIONS ... 

Hattie Jarmon has resigned as executive 
charge of admissions, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, to assume duties as educational specialist in in 
ternational education, Office of Educational Services, In 
ternational Cooperation Administration Benjamin 
Fine, former education editor, New York Times, has re 
signed as dean, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva 
University, to become education editor, North American 
Newspaper Alliance Clara E. Cockerille, assistant 
superintendent, Armstrong County, Pa., schools, has re 
signed from this post and is now professor of education 
Westminster College 


RETIREMENTS ... 

Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, department of higher 
education, School of Education, New York University 
Sept. 1. He will teach this fall at Southern Illinois Uni 
versity and then will help to establish a retirement plan 
ning institute in Kansas City .. . Raymond M. Clark, 
first dean, Graduate School, and acting president, 1943 
144, Kent State University, after 34 vears of service at 
Kent Robert Ulich has retired as James Bryant 
Conant Professor of Education Emeritus, Harvard Uni 
versity, June 30... Burr W. Phillips, professor of edu 
cation and history, University of Wisconsin, retired in 
June .. . Herschel Nisonger, Harold Burtt, and Ray- 
mond Derby retired this past summer as director of 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, chairman 
of psychology department, and professor of English, re 
spectively, Ohio State University Floyd 8S. Gove, 
professor of education, Oberlin College, in June 


officer in 
Uni 


RECENT DEATHS. . 
Carl R. Bye, 60 

University, May 16 

fessor of education 


dean, Graduate School, Svracuse 


Harold Rugg, 74, retired pro 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sitv, Mav 17 Robert L. Kineaid, 67, president 
emeritus, Lincoln Memorial University, May 21 
Viktor Lowenfeld, 5/7, professor and chairman, depart 
ment of art education, Pennsylvania State University, 
May 25... Edward C, Elliott, 85, president emeritus, 
Purdue University, June 16 . Junius L. Meriam, 88, 
professor emeritus of education, University of California 
Los Angeles, June 29 Dorothy I, Mulgrave, 56, pro 
fessor of education, New York University, July 7 
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